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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Tne itinerary of diplomatic agents furnishes the real news of the 
week, and those who desire to anticipate conclusions make the 








most they can out of the comings and goings. A new name, how- 
ever, appears among the dramatis persone: Saxony has been in- 
terfering by its Minister at Paris, Baron Seebach, who is said to 
have made acommunication to the French Government, afterwards 
to have returned to Dresden, and then to have proceeded on to 
St. Petersburg. It is supposed that “ Germany” is moving as well 
as the German Powers, for the purpose of briuging Russia to 
reason and terminating hostilities. Another report is, that Austria 
has communicated the quasi-n]timatum tv Tiussia, with an intima- 
tivu of her own intent to join more closely in the Western alliance ; 
whence Prussia is supposed to feel her “isolation,” as likely to 
lead to inconvenience for herself. Paris, by pamphlet, hints at a 
Congress. Finally, Russia is rumoured to have intimated to 
Germany her willingness to accept the neutralization of the Black 
Sea, which would in some degree go beyond her offer on the four 
points. It is the more probable that some intimation of this kind 
may be given, since Russia now has the opportunity of making 
a concession in that respect, while taking a fresh stand for delays 
on the point of not ceding any portion of her territory. The ex- 





pectation that she will not accept the part of a conquered power 
and submit to an ultimatum is still kept up; but Count Esterhazy 
has not yet returned to Vienna from St. Petersburg; and in fact, 
nobody knows anything about it, except those who keep the 
secret well—if they do. These last words express the news of the 
week on the subject of the negotiations for peace. 





The King of Sardinia has returned, unaccepted, an unseemly 
compliment thrust upon him by certain Low Church Protestants of 
Edinburgh. Those persons, in public meeting assembled, had 
joined in sending an address of welcome to the King; but in the 
address, after the fashion of unmannerly schoolboys, they had in- 
serted an impertinence. They congratulated his Sardinian Majesty 
for having treated the opposition of the Court of Rome “ with 
merited contempt.” But the Roman Catholic King deplores the 
opposition of Rome: he has succeeded in establishing the principle 
that the civil power is to be intact in the hands of the temporal 
executive; but he is not to join an Edinburgh mob in hooting at 
“the Scarlet Lady.” It is only such a man as the present King of 
Sardinia, in possession of royal power, a with a very nume- 
rous public, and belonging to the Roman Catholic creed, that could 
accomplish the establishing of the principle of civil independence 
in Italy. Let a Protestant attempt to emancipate the Italians, 
and he might collect around him a few persons of great earnest- 
ness and peculiar temperament, such as met privately in Florence 
to assist at the readings of a Guicciardini; but it would end in 
the formation of a new sect. 

In fact, the principle of civil liberty is not exclusively Protest- | 
ant, nor does it necessarily demand the denial of the supremacy 
of the Church in religious matters. Civil government is for men, 
and concerns human affairs alone. Priests are men, erring, 
they tell us, like their fellow mortals, needing to be under the con- 
trol of the civil law as much as any others; and within the range 
of human jurisdiction the civil power must be free to exercise its 
authority. The laws of the Supreme Power proceed by their own 
force, and do not depend upon human ministers. The deamon is 
needed, not as a prophet but as a pioneer, who learns the way that 
he may guide his fellows ; and his influence is the most efficacious, 
the most direct from its genuine authority, when it is unmingied 
with the adulterations of temporal jurisdiction. Evidently this 
is a principle as applicable to a Roman Catholic country as to a 
Protestant ; and what is more, Victor Emmanuel /as applied it with 
remarkable success. 








Amid the ny gee reports that come back from America 
respecting what has taken place in this country, are satisfactory 
(Latest Eprrron. 


| signs that the Americans never reciprocated the ideas of grave 


hostility which were engendered here by caprice or ignorance. 
They sustain the discussion on the “ questions” with the British 
Government, and reproduce Mr. Crampton’s circular to the Con- 
suls at New York and other towns, for the purpose of showing 
that he desired to avoid any infraction of the American law. 
There is no necessity to reopen that question. That Mr. Cramp- 
ton desir avoid hreaking tho law, must be believed by every 
Englishmax, 1s it is by the really representative classes in Ame- 
rica. Rreach of law, however, is not easily avoided by simple 
instruccivns on- paper, when disreputable agents, who are as cor- 
rupt as reckless, are to carry out the instructions. However, that 
questiou has passed. The novelty is, that the American papers 
should persevere in discussing it for the purpose which we have 
mentiored. Thus, the International Journal reviews the subject 
at length, in order to exculpate Mr. Crampton. “It will most 
forcibly strike the mind of every reader,” says the journal, “how 
anxiously he sought to make all persons respect the law in this 
business.” The proceedings were taken against the agents by 
persons in office, who were personally the friends of Mr. Crampton, 
and who expressed their friendliness at the very time that they 
were moving technically. We stated as much at the time when 
the first irritation arose: the weight of evidence in the American 
journals has at last proved too strong for any journal in this 
country to resist. 


The Metivpulitan Board of Worko has vhosen its chairman in 
the person of Mr. John Thwaites. He had formidable competi- 
tors,—Mr. Deputy Harrison, whose industry in City and Sani- 
tary reform had given him a prestige; Mr. Roebuck, whose 
Sebastopol inquiry proved that he still retained energy and per- 
severance, while his character for independence has been wore 
than sustained; and Sir John Shelley, a Baronet who has identi- 





| fied himself with Westminster and Metropolitan movements. Mr. 


Thwaites, however, is understood to be a steady man of business, 
firm and conciliatory as a chairman, and enthusiastic in pushing 
the last improvement of drainage. We have got rid, therefore, 
of the old Board, and are about to try the new so far as its 
powers and jurisdiction go. Itis necessary to bear the limit in 
mind, since there are other things besides the drainage; and the 
above-ground ways of London are almost as irrational and as ill- 


| managed as the under-ground ways. 


Indeed, the ways of the whole country are ill managed and in 
confusion. The civil war in the Eastern Counties district is only 
a very glaring instance of this fault of management. Here we 
find the chairman and the shareholders contending upon the very 
principle with which their relations ought to commence. He is 
fur managing the territory on grounds of general policy ; they are 
for looking to detailed exactness, nice accountantship, and a purely 
commercial test to make every particle of a t unsaction pay. The 
dispute is bad in itself; but its tendency is to destroy confidence 
in the management of the Eastern Counties, to beat down its 
shares, possibly to injure its traffic, and so really, by making it 
less prosperous, to enfeeble its management. It may be so all the 
more since the gentleman who has figured as the head in a liberal 
and active management has been placed upon his trial for almost 
criminal acts of corruption, connivance, and impropriation of 
Eastern Counties property for alien enterprises, in which he was 
more particularly interested. 

This anarchy formed the subject of a speech by Captain Huish, 
the general manager of the London and North-Western Railway 
Company, at a railway dinner in Manchester last week. We have 
perhaps the most thickly-ramified railway system in the world, 
traversed by the largest number of people within a given space, 
and representing a larger capital in proportion to size; and yet, 
while other railways on the Continent and elsewhere are flourish- 
ing, with a less active commerce and a thinner population, we find 
our railway system in a state of depression, almost of panic, with 
shareholders and chairnfan asking each other how it is that they 
lose, and accusing each cther of the loss. They cannot agree upon 
the” policy of management; and if they cannot agree within a 
single district, how can it be expected that separate companies will 
agree? Parliament, as Captain Huish says, “ flung the railway 
system broadcast upon the country”: but iron does not grow like 
seed, and to fling railways broadcast is not to reap crops of diyi- 
dends. What it does reap is crops of aceidents. Captain Huish 
looks for the rescue in “the return of good sense to the directors 
and managers, in concentrating their energies rather for good than 
evil, and directing their efforts rather to benefit and conciliate-each 
other than to snatch an undue advantage.” The Eastefn Counties 
dispute is a strange commentary on this hope. ¢ 

he fact is, that, whether it is for Metropolitatl drainage, or 
streets, or for the management of railways, we want some more 
rigorous department for the care of public ways. We tuve bad & 


specimen of anarchy before. Before the iron road was invented, 
i 
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the turnpike trusts were almost everywhere insolvent, and kept 
the roads in bad repair. Railways demand a yet more energetic 
central control, because they interlace each other, they are tra- 
versed at a speed which aggravates danger, and they may easily 
so compete as to ruin each other. Our dread of officialism, how- 
ever, makes us keep up anarchy with passive contentment, lest a 
Board of Works should tyrannically introduce order into the rail- 
way system, or should supervise the local efforts to prevent an ef- 
fectual drainage of our great towns. 

New efforts are to be made for imparting a stimulus to the con- 
tributions for the Nightingale Fund. The City is to have its pub- 
lic meeting, and a special appeal is to be made to the working 
classes. There is an uneasy suggestion of new stimulants, which 
tends to confirm a whisper that the collection does not get on as it 
should with the public at large. There may be various reasons 
for the backwardness. One is the want of cash. Everybody is 
pressed just now for payment, and finds by no means a corre- 
sponding pressure to pay him. The Christmas season has com- 
bined with a ccacon of doar bread and of war, and cash is short 
in the pocket. Moreover, the design is not exactly of the kind to 
be immediately appreciated by the public, unless it be more com- 
pletely explained, especially on one point. 

There would be a great desire to see ample honour given to Miss 
Nightingale; but, they say, the Crown is the fountain of honour, 
and the people, who do not follow the usages of Court life with 
nicety, think that Miss Nightingale might be made a Baroness, a 
Lady Companion of the Bath, or something else that would be ho- 
nourable and distinguished, without calling upon the million to 
give her a patent of nobility. 

If the question be not one of titular honour, but of benefit, then 
the public could make a great fund for the purpose of buying her 
an estate, or annuity, or anything else that would render her days 
comfortable: but her days are comfortable already, and she wants 
no fund for herself. A college and school for nurses form the object 
of the fund,—a good thing, but one that does not command the 
enthusiasm of the million. There is a difficulty in connecting the 
idea of conferring a permanent and general benefit upon hospitals 
at large, with tho idea of a gift to Miss Nightingale in person. 
Many a man who would give his sovereign to Miss Nightingale, 
does not see exactly why he should send it indirectly through a 
nurse to the Free Hospital or St. Thomas’s. If, indeed, it were 
understood that this is the lady’s »wish,—that it affords her per- 
sonally the opportunity of being where she most wishes to be, in 
a school for extending and perpetuating the benefit which she has 
conferred already upon hospitals,—the publie would respond to 
the appeal much more readily and effectually. Explanation, 
elucidation—these are the things most required in appeals to the 
middle or working class. 


Che “Cunt. 


Tue Court is keeping Christmas at Windsor Castle. The Queen has 
taken walking exercises, as usual; Prince Albert, the Prince of Wales, 
and Prince Ernest of Leiningen, skated on Saturday in the Home Park ; 
on Monday Prince Albert and Prince Ernest went out shooting; and on 
Thursday Prince Albert came to town and attended Professor Faraday’s 
lecture at the Royal Institution. . 

Christmas-day was observed at the Castle, by the attendance of the 
Queen, Prince Albert, and the children, at Divine service in the private 
chapel. 

The list of the Queen’s guests this week includes the names of Prince 
Ernest of Leiningen, Admiral Richard Dundas, Lord Panmure, and 
Major-General Sir Harry Jones. 

Her Majesty’s Christmas charities to the aged and afflicted poor have 
been distributed as usual, at the Almonry Office, Whitehall, by the 
Bishop of Oxtord, Lord High Almoner, and his assistants, . 


Che Plrtropolis, 

Nearly the whole of the forty-four members of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works assembled at noon on Saturday, to elect a chairman. At the 
outset of the proceedings, Sir John Shelley stated that he had withdrawn 
his name as a candidate, because he was under the impression that a 
Member of Parliament, some of whose time is occupied in the public 
service, would be precluded from acting as chairman by the previous re- 
solution of the Board. Mr. H. L. Taylor said that view was a total 
mistake ; but Sir John did not withdraw his resignation. At first there 
were seventeen candidates; bu. they were eventually reduced to ten— 
four of whom were members of the Board. The candidates as they were 
proposed addressed the m: mbers of the Board in this order,—Mr. Corrie, 
Mr. Deputy Harrison, Mr. T. Hawes, Mr. Jebb, Mr. Percy M.P., Mr. 
Roebuck M.P., Mr. Thwaites, and Mr. Turner. Mr. Roebuck apolo- 
gized, in some sort, for having come forward. It was the first time, he 
said, during a public service of twenty-three years, that he had appeared 
to solicit a paid office. 

“‘ Now, it may be said, and doubtless will be said, that I have no capacity 
such as your chairman ought to have. But it seems to me that my education, 
first as a lawyer, and then as a legislator, has taught me to do that which it 
is essentially the business of your chairman to do,—namely, to weigh and 
understand evidence. The schemes which will be propounded to you will 
not depend on any individual skill; but you will get from all sides such in- 
formation as the world affords, and you will have to judge of that informa- 
tion, so that your faculty is that of deciding upon evidence. Now, a man 
who has been trained during his whole life to the investigation of evidence 
is the man best fitted for the chairmanship of this Board. Add to this, a 
man who has been trained for twenty-three years in the greatest delibera- 
tive body that the world knows, and you will probably think he has had an 
experience in duration and kind which peeuliarly fits him for discharging 
the duties of your chairman. I have, as you are aware, conducted some 


The first to which I would recall the memory of the Board was a very deli- 
cate one—namely, the corrupt compromises made respecting elections of 
Members of Parliament; and I may state to you that we conducted that 
investigation without one single division in the Committee; and in the last, 
in which I took some pride—namely, the Committee on the Army before 
Sebastopol—we conducted that investigation so that only on two occasions 
had we a division. Now, I think that shows that there are some imputations 
made against me which are really not deserved. I must have had many very 
different interests before me—some hostile, and others not very friendly to- 
wards me—and yet during the whole of that investigation I was enabled to 
preserve my authority in that Committee, and not to give offence to any 
one. There is one other topic to which I hope you will allow me to 
refer, though it is an entirely selfish one. You all know that I have 
been a great sufferer in my health; but, thanks to Providence and great 
care, | am what may be called a regenerated man. I have my time at my 
command; and I may be said to be pretty much in the condition of an old 
American who once said, when asked the state of his health, ‘I am as hearty 
as a buck but I cannot jump quite so high.’ I feel, however, as all must 
feel when on the wrong side of &fty, that years are telling upon me; but still 
I believe that I have the capacity, if I may so term it, to guide your deli- 
berations, and I feel fully capable of performing the duties of the office in 
question. It has been said that I may not have sufficient time for discharg- 
ing those duties, because I am a member of the House of Commons. 
Now, I candidly tell you, if I were to put the two offices in competition, 
I would say I should, with all deference to you, choose the House of 
Commons; but I believe them to be not incompatible, and let me take this 
illustration. You will bear in mind that the Lord Chancellor of England is 
a Member and Chairman of the House of Lords. The President of the Board 
of Works is also a Member of the House of Commons, and has legislative 
functicns to perform, Again, the Secretary of State for the Colonies isa 
Member of the same assembly and a Cabinet Councillor. He also governs 
Colonies, spreading over the whole globe—I don’t say that he governs them 
well; but I mention those circumstances to show that we ought not to form 
our opinion of a man from his position, but rather from his principles and 
the energy he brings to bear upon it. I am afraid, gentlemen, I may have 
exhausted your patience, and I don’t wish to take up more of your time. I 
have been solicited to come forward, and I come forward on that ground. I 
believe I am fully capable of discharging the duties of the office; and to 
the performance of those duties, if elected, I promise you I will devote all 
the energies and all the capacity that God has given me.” (Cheers.) 
The mode of election adopted was to put the whole ten to a show of 
hands, and to strike off each time the name of the candidate who had the 
As Mr. Carden and Mr. Ruse obtained no votes, there were 
thus seven divisions, In the first show, Mr. Thwaites had 26, the high- 
est, and Mr. Percy, 4, the fewest number of votes; Mr. Roebuck and 
Mr. Harrison had each 17, None of the other candidates stood any 
chance, At the sixth division, the numbers were—Thwaites, 21; Har- 
rison, 16; Roebuck, 13; at the seventh they were—Thwaites, 26; Har- 
ricon, 12; a majority of 10 fu: Thwoites, A formal resolution, supported 
by 30 votes, finally installed Mr. Thwaites as permanent Clai:man of 
the Metropolitan Board of Works. Sir John Shelley, having given no- 
tice that he should resign his seat at the Board, the meeting was ad- 
journed to the Ist of January. 


least votes. 


So far as theatrical representations and exhibitions were concerned, 
Christmas seems to have lost none of its old glories. But the weather, 
which last week promised to be most propitious and seasonable, broke up 
between Saturday night and Sunday morning ; the ice disappeared ; rain 
fell in torrents, accompanied by violent gusts of wind. Christmas-day, 
although not fair, was tolerably fine; but “* boxing-day,” the Londoner's 
holiday, was vext with many storms of wind and rain, putting open-air 
amusement quite out of the question. As a general rule, however, the 
day exhibitions, except the Zodlogical Gardens, were well attended; and 
pantomime, burlesque, and magic, drew very good houses in the even- 
ing. 

The statistics of the amount of pauperism in the Metropolis on Christ- 
mas-day show an increase over the number last year of no fewer than 
9693 in twenty-six parishes, and a decrease of 1036 in six parishes. Up- 
wards of 100,000 paupers, male and female, were regaled with Christma: 
fare on Tuesday in the Metropolitan workhouses. 

A Christmas party in the Minories had a frightful termination—one of the 
guests murdered his wife. Thomas Corrigan, a foreman in the East India 
Company’s warehouses, and his wife, were visitors on Christmas-day to Mr. 
Burton, an optician in Church Street, Minories ; Mrs. Fearon, sister to Mrs, 
Corrigan, and her husband, were also present. Nothing extraordinary oc- 
curred on Christmas-day, but it was noticed that Corrigan was very “* quiet.’” 
He sat up during the night with the men of the party, the women occupy- 
ing the bedrooms. In the morning he went to his business. On his return 


| to Mr. Burton’s on Wednesday afternoon, his wife was not there, having 


gone home to see her children. When Mrs. Corrigan and Mrs. Fearon re- 
turned, they went into a bedroom; Corrigan stealthily followed them, forced 
his wife away from Mrs. Fearon, and stabbed her three times with a clasp- 
knife,—a new one, which he had bought that afternoon. In the attempt to seize 
and disarm Corrigan, Mrs. Fearon and Mrs. Burton were cut with the knife, 
as was a third person, whom, with others, the screams of the women had 
attracted to the spot. Mrs. Corrigan was taken to a neighbouring surgeon’s, 
where she expired—one of the wounds had penetrated the lungs. After he 
was in custody, the murderer requested Inspector Gernon to take charge of 
some letters which were in a desk at the warehouse—they would throw 
light on the affair. The unhappy couple had four children. 

The first examination of the prisoner, at the Thames Police Office, on 
Thursday, was a very distressing scene. Corrigan is described as a mild- 
looking man; his age about thirty. Mrs. Fearon was so hysterical at the 
examination that she was at first unable to speak: at her appearance Cor- 
rigan buried his face in his hands and sobbed aloud. Mrs. Fearon fainted, 
and had to be removed. Mrs. Burton was also greatly agitated, but ma- 
naged to give her testimony. Mrs. Fearon was again brought into court ; 
but she could only whisper to the Magistrate, who repeated her statements 
aloud. Mr. Ingham asked the witness to turn round and look at the pri- 
soner, for the purpose of identifying him; but her terror was so great that 
she was afraid todo it. At length she was raised from her chair, and was 
proceeding out of the court, when she wildly rushed towards the dock in 
which the prisoner stood, and stretched out the arm that was not wounded 
to shake hands with him. The prisoner eagerly leaned forward, caught her 
hand in his, and exclaimed, ‘God bless you!’ He then gave way toa 
puroxysm of grief. As Mrs, Fearon was led into the clerk's room, she ex- 
claimed, “Oh, my arm, my arm!” and fainted away. Mr. Burton, who 
aleo lost all self-possession when he entered the court, said, in answer to a 
question prompted by the prisoner, that Corrigan had evidently been drink- 
ing on Wednesday; that drink affected his nervous system; and that on 


very thorny investigations. To two of these I may particularly allude. | Christmas-eve, it was said, he had an attack of delirium tremens: but he ad- 
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mitted that he had not been much in the prisoner’s company. After a surgeon 
had described the wounds inflicted on the deceased, Corrigan was remanded 
for a week. 

The Coroner's inquest on the case closed with a verdict of ‘* Wilful mur- 
der”? against Thowas John William Corrigan. 





Policemen discovered burglars on the roof of a jeweller’s shop at Holloway 
Constable Tomkin climbed on to the roof; there he found three men lying 
down: they attacked him, and after a struggle threw him off the roof—he 
fell a considerable depth, and his arm was broken in two places. The ruf- 
fian who was the principal in this outrage has been committed by the 
Clerkenwell Magistrate; and an accomplice has been sent to prison for six 
months; a third man was arrested on suspicion, but Tomkin could not iden- 
tify him. 

Three burglars have been caught in the fact at the Curtain Road, Shore- 
ditch. Mr. Gascoigne, a butcher there, left his house unprotected while h 
and his family went to dine on Christmas-day with relatives. In the even- 
ing, a boy saw three men open the shop-door and enter. Ile gave informa- 
tion ; the police surrounded the house; and when all outlets had been 
watched, some of the constables entered ; one burglar was seized in an upper 
room ; two who attempted to escape by the rear of the house were seized by 
officers stationed there. The thieves had ransacked the house and collected 
much plunder for removal. 

Another railway plunderer has been seized at the Waterloo terminus,— 
Woods, a well-dressed, middle-aged man, who took possession of a gentle- 
man’s coat in the waiting-room, and was hurrying away with it when he 
was stopped by a policeman who had been watching him. Recently, the 
thieves have made quite a razzia on the Waterloo terminus: there are more 
than a dozen men and women now in prison for offences there. 

Several of the City Companies have sent Christmas donations for the poor- 
boxes of the Metropolitan Police Courts. 


Mr. William Parke, a young gentleman residing in Albany Street, was 
drowned in the Broad Water, Regent’s Park, by the ice breaking while he 
was skating. 

A lamentable affair has occurred in Mint Street, Southwark. A fire broke 
out at Mr. Bryant’s; a Mrs. Robins, a lodger, discovered it, and gave the 
alarm, so that the other inmates escaped; but she herself perished. When 











the fire had been got under, her corpse, that of her child, six years old, and 
a new-born babe, were found. The unfortunate woman must have been 
seized with the pangs of labour amid the smoke and flame. At the inquest, 


a fireman showed how the fire had been caused. Next door to Mr. Bryant's, 
a copper had been set, close to the wall of his kitchen ; there was much tim- 
ber in the wall, and a hole through; the copper-furnace bad set Mr. Rry- 
ant’s house on fire; the copper had been set with gross carelessness. ‘Th 
Jury found a verdict of ‘* Manslaughter” against Charlton, the man who 
set the copper. 


Che Provinces. 

On a report that the seat at Great Yarmouth was to be vacated by 
Mr. Rumbold, it was forthwith sought by two candidates—Mr. C. §. 
Vereker, and Mr. Torrens M‘Cullagh; the former a Liberal Conservative, 
the latter a rather prononcé Liberal of the popular type. Mr. M‘Cul- 
lagh personally addressed the electors yesterday weck; advocating a 
sweeping reform bill ; setting forth the superior claims of the pure Libe- 
rals over the half-and-half Liberal Conservatives; and declaring that we 
owe the war to the compromising policy of the latter. Retributive 
justice has fallen heavily on the English people, for their apathy during 
the Hungarian war of independence; instead of taking up a firm posi- 
tion we had emboldened Russia to push matters a little too far, and 
hence that war which will entail a load of taxation we shall rue for 
many aday. It turns out, however, that Mr. Rumbold does not intend 
to resign. 

The members and friends of the Carlisle Mechanics Institution cele- 
brated the anniversary of its foundation by a soirée and ball on Wednes- 
day sennight. Dr. Elliot, the Mayor, presided; and among the gnests 
were Mr. Ferguson and Mr. Philip Howard of Corby. The remarks 
made by the speakers chiefly related to literary and local matters, but 
Mr. Howard touched upon a wider subject—the pending negotiations. 

He trusted that some effort would be made by those whose business it is 
to attend to such matters, to define the objects of the war. He trusted that 
when the integrity of Turkey is secured—that when the rights of the 
Christian population of the Ottoman empire are vindicated—that when the 
freedom ot commerce is guaranteed and secured—we should not be tempted 
by the spirit of retaliation to launch into objects which were not called for 
nor desired when we commenced the operations of the war. He might be 
allowed to express a hope, that if, unfortunately, we are still to be engaged 
in war, some efforts would be made to secure a national force of our own. 
We have already been upon the brink of «a rupture with our sensitive Trans- 
atlantic kinsmen, by trenching upon internatioaal rights. The King of Prus- 
sia, too, has lately pardoned a person engaged in enlisting men in his do- 
minions for the British service ; and though that might be an honourable 
instance of the clemency of that Monarch, Mr. Howard hoped, for the honour 
of the nation, the English Ministry would not again place one of our officers 
in a position to require such pardon. He trusted that we should be enabled 
to raise an efficient national force without resorting to the means of foreign 
enlistment, ard that we might not again be obliged to defy the laws of 
Europe. 

Mr. Howard also passed some strictures on the Tamworth speech of Sir 
Robert Peel; who, he said, launched some ill-timed invectives against 
Austria, the only power in a position to become a herald of peace, Mr. 
Howard trusted the Ministry would see the solemn duty involved in pro- 
moting those negotiations, and allow them to go on without interruption. 
We ought not to launch into efforts to humble, merely for the sake of hum- 
bling, « powerful and as yet unsubdued enemy ; because we should be aware 
that nations such as Russia, in a state of semi-eivilization, are capable of 
gigantic efforts and sustained enthusiasm. At the same time, it is the inte- 
rest of Russia, as well as that of England, France, and Sardinia, to bring 
this desperate struggle to a happy and honourable issue. 


The establishment of a Juvenile Reformatory in Worcestershire makes 
progress. As suitable buildings cannot be erected before the end of next 
year, Mr. Curtler, a Magistrate, has placed some cottages near Droitwich 
at the disposal of the committee, so that a beginning may be made. 

The Duke of Northumberland is at war with his tenants. He recently 
intimated to his tenantry, that in future he shall attach certain conditions 
to their leases which they describe as degrading and tyrannical. By one 
clause, twenty tons of manure is to be laid on each acre of turnip land; 
by another, twelve tons on each acre of meadow land ; by a third,- the 
tenant is forbidden to grow turnip-seed; by a fourth, all manure after 
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the Ist October in the last year goes to the incoming tenant; with a 
great many more dictating the course of cultivation under many penalties, 
including a penalty of 502. per acre for breaking grass without leave. 
Against these conditions Mr. Wetherall of Kirkbridge, the Duke's leading 
tenant, rebelled, and threw up his farm. It is curious that the Duke 
should, only four months ago, have awarded to Mr. Wetherall a prize of 
30/. offered by him for the best-cultivated farm on his estate. Mr. 
Wetherall’s brother farmers have evinced their sympathy by passing 
resolutions approving of his conduct, and setting on foot a subscriptic n for 
a testimonial. 


f railway directors and officials dined together at Man- 


n Friday last week, to do honour to Mr. Eborall, the general 
the East Lancashire Railway, about to quit that charge, and 
1e management of the South-Eastern Railway. Captain Huish, 
d, took advantage of the opportunity to make some sensible re- 
n railway management—a kind of lecture on the moral philosophy 

eau idéal of the railway manager. 
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At Maidstone - Robert Thomas Palin was tried for the murder of 
Jane rT v at < Ilham. This was the cause wheic Mro, Beagley wao 
murdered early iu the moruing, and her mother-in-law so ill-treated that for 
a time her life was despaired of. Much of the evidence against the prisoner 

intial; and the testin f a number of witnesses who deposed 
en Palin going away he neighbourhood of the cottage on 
f the murder was not very reliable. Clothes taken from Beag- 
were found on Palin: he said he had bought them. No blood 
ou Palin’s clothes,—an important fact. The Jury deliberated for 
a long time, but eventually acquitted the prisoner 

Palin w nmediately arrested for burglary, and taken to Thornbury, in 
Gl ste ‘ There he has been examined on acharge of breaking into 
the house of Miss Shepherd, at Buckover. Wheeler, the ticket-of-leave man 


, who harboured Palin, has ted to prison by orde: 


Seerctary. 





been re 


OI mit 





Mary Eliza Tremaine, the o the Alice Grey order, has been sent 
to prison for two months by the Canterbury Magistrates as a rogue and 


iaracter of da 





vagabor She it was who defrauded people in the ghter to 
Dr. Hook of Leeds. 

rhe Home Secretary having ordered an investigation into the cases of the 
wife and brother of William Palmer, the surgeon of Rugeley, their bodies 
have been ey ved, a Coroner's Jury empanelled, and a post-mortem ex- 
rmination made by lecal surgeons: the viscera have been fu waded to Lon- 
don, to be analyzed by Wrofessor Laylor, VPalmer, it appears, has been 
largely engaged in turf transactions, and was the owner of race-horses, 
Mr, ¢ bad inteuded to quit the turf shortly, for the study of the law. 

An inquest has been held at Dartford on the body of John Jones, who died 
from the effects of a prize-tight with Michael Madden The men fought for 
an hour; Jones had the best of it for the greater part of the time; but at 


length, either from a blow on the head, or from his head's violently striking 
against the ground, there was a fatal effusion of blood upon the brain. There 
seems no reason to doubt that the combat was a * fair’’ one. The Jury re- 
turned a verdict of ** Mansla against Madden and four others who 
ynds or backers, 


ightex 


acted as sect 


Three office f Engineers— Lieutenants M*Donald, Eden, and Battine, and 
a brother of the last, have perished in the Medway. One evening, three 
weeks ago, they left Rainham in a boat for Chatham ; by some means it must 


been upset: 


| 10thing has been seen of them since, but their boat has 
been found, full of water. 


l ive 

In consequence of a pointsman neglecting his duty at the Strood terminus 
of the North Kent Railway, on Christmas-day, a passenger-train from Lon- 
don ran into a siding and came into collision with carriages there; the 
engine, tender, and several carriages, were thrown off the line, and a number 








of pass s were hurt—Mrs. Carpenter, of Dockhead, it is feared fatall) 
The po nan has been committed for trial for neglect of duty. 
IRELAND. 
Th migration seems to be setting backward from the United 





States to Ireland, and slowly but steadily the Irish population appears 
to be returning to the old country. It is a pacific invasion. The immi- 
grants come, not with Colt’s revolvers, but Yankee dollars, and show 
great solicitude about plots of land and the growth of potatoes, ‘ Some,’ 
says the Eve Mail, “ are even so provident as to have written over 
from the States to bespeak sea-weed and guano to be deposited against 
the time of their arrival in the locality where they propose to commence 
operations,” 


The great fire at Carton, the seat of the Duke of Leinster, briefly mention- 
ed in our Postscript last week, lasted from four o'clock on Friday morning 
till mid-day. ‘* The family in the house at the time consisted of the Duke, 
who had only returned from Dublin that evening ; the Duchess, who has 
been for a considerable time suffering from serious illness, and has been con- 
fined to her bed ; the Duke’s sister, Lady Kinnaird, and her daughter, Mrs. 


Hope ; the Duke's son-in-law, Mr. Repton, M.P. for Warwick, and Lady 
Jane Repton ; the Hon. Captain Fitzgerald, Lord Gerald Fitzgerald, and Dr, 


Ferguson, of Maynooth, who has been sleeping in the house in attendance 
ca the Duchess. The house consists of a main or centre building, and two 
wings or towers ; and the one which was destroyed was on the left side of 
the mansion. It consisted of the organ-room and ante-room on the ground- 
floor ; over these, the Marchioness of Kildare’s sitting-room and two bed- 
rooms, one of which was occupied at the time of the accident by Captain 
Fitzgerald ; and over them, two attics and two nurseries. All these 
rooms, with the exception of the sitting-room, were completely de- 
stroyed.”” The fire was discovered by the cook, the watchman, and a 
carman. The Duke and the family arose; the suffering Duchess was 
removed to the residence of the steward ; the two engines belonging to 
the house were brought into play; the President of Maynooth sent a third, 


and men to work it; and with his Professors repaired to the scene ; 
the Protestant Rector of Maynooth wasalso present; and hundreds of coun- 
try people. ‘ When it was clearly ascertained that the fire had only posses- 


} 
sion of the tower, the great object was to prevent its spreading to the other 
portions of the house; and, in order effectually to do this, the Duke, accom- 
panied by his cousin Captain Fitzgerald, and his son Lord Gerald Fitzgerald, 
got out on the roof about six o’clock, ripped off the slates, and with hatchets 
cut away the joists and timbers connecting the roof of the centre of the 
house with that of the wing. The fire was at this time raging with its great- 
est virulence, the flames flying from room to room with fearful rapidity ; and 
had it not been for the immense thickness of the walls separating the wing 
from the main building, there can be little doubt that the whole mansion 
would have been consumed. Most fortunately, the supply of water was very 
good, Soon after eight o'clock the wind fell off, and shortly afterwards the 
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roof of the wing fell in. Fears were no longer entertained for the main por- 
tion of the house, and from nine o'clock the fire was gradually got under, 
and about twelve it was completely subdued. Of this wing scarcely anything 
now stands but the four walls, the rooms being nearly all gutted. Notwith- 
standing the falling of planks, burnt timbers, stones, slates, &c., only one 
accident, and that not of a serious nature, occurred, by the falling ofa 
plank on the head of one of the labourers. His Grace of Leinster, when ex- 
erting himself in the organ-room, very narrowly escaped being smothered 
by the falling of some great planks of burnt timber. Although the fire did not 
reach beyond the left wing, still considerable injury has been done to very 
valuable furniture in some of the rooms, which was much injured by the 
water. The house and furniture were largely insured in six offices; the to- 
tal amount of the insurance was stated to be 53,0007. The very valuable 
paintings belonging to his Grace were all, with the exception of a few on the 
stairs, fortunately preserved. Although greatly shocked, the Duchess bore 
the sad event with great equanimity, and is much better than could be ex- 
pected under the circumstances.” 

There were violent gales in the Irish Channel last week ; many ships were 
in peril, and several were wrecked: in some cases the crews escaped, but 
in others it is feared that they went down with the foundering come. 


SCOTLAND. 


Last week a soirée in the Leith Assembly Rooms, at which the Lord 
Provost of Edinburgh, the Provost of Leith, Dr. Harper, and other per- 
sons locally eminent, were present, was made the opportunity of asking 
the Member for Leith—Mr. Moncreiff, Lord Advocate of Scotland—to 
speak on the responsibility of the British Parliament. The Lord Advo- 





cate said he would not make a constitutional speech on Parliamentary | 


privileges, but would rather look at the position of a representative in 
his relations to his constituency at the present day. 

** ] have now been four years in Parliament, and I can assure you that 
it is a very remarkable and peculiar assemblage. It has many singular and 
curious characteristics, which, I believe, no body of men that ever met have 


possessed in an equal degree. There is that one singular placid kind of at- | 


mosphere which pervades the whole place, before which meanness and hy- 
pocrisy cannot stand. There is a sense, there is an instinct of honour in 
that place which withers at once anything like an attempt at double-dealing 
or falsehood. If there is a touchstone, one cannot say where it is, but as 
sure as the false metal rings, as surely is the response heard at 
once in that House. It is a place where pretension, hollowness, and 
the attempt to seem what you are not, or the pretension not to seem 
what you are, is more rapidly detected than in any other place. It is a 
place wheie, cumparativoly, ability is second to honesty: and where a man 
who is honest and earnest in his purpose, and who has taken the trouble to 
make himself master of the subject with which he deals, and who hasa 
right to deal with the subject, is always certain of a hearing, when your 
more flashy, more able, possibly more clever man, who intrudes himself into 
matters with which he is either superficially acquainted or has nothing to do, 
let him speak with a tongue of untold eloquence, will not command an au- 
dience for a quarter ofanhour. And therein lies a great deal of the wonderful 
influence of that assembly; or rather, it is the true retlex—the true reflection 
and reverberation of the principles of free government in the country. 
.... While, undoubtedly, the oat of Commons is a very extraordinary 
and remarkable place, particularly in the qualities that I have now men- 
tioned, it is an assemblage probably of the ablest men that this country pro- 
duces. But the every-day life there has some remarkable characteristics. 
You have, for instance, the Member who speaks to the reporters, not an un- 
common specimen of the class at all. But he is generally a gentleman who 
singles out some subject about which nobody knows anything—perhaps the 
ill-treatment of the coolies in Madagascar, or the practical application of the 
North-west passage, or some abstruse matter upon the currency, or some 
motion for numberless returns about the tailoring department in the Crimea ; 
and, having the good fortune to get a night—a private Member’s night—a 
Wednesday night, it may be, or a Tuesday—and should his motion be put 
on the list, he gets up and makes a speech, and the speech is reported at great 
length; while, in point of fact, probably there were not above eight or ten 
unhappy Members who had the pleasure of hearing at all, and the rest had 
gone to dinner. The effect of that is—and I am sorry to say it is not an un- 
usual ettect—the effect of it is that all the remaining business on the list is 
ostponed to this eloquent Member ; and that the real business of the House 
vegins about twelve at night, after the earlier hours have been consumed in 
listening to this eloquent, but most vain, unnecessary, and ineffective exhi- 
bition. That is one class of Members. Now there is another class which are 
equally remarkable—the Member that speaks upon everything. I only re- 
collect one Member who spoke upon everything, and spoke upon everything 
well, and yet he was not an orator. I am not now speaking of the leaders 
of the House, because they are a class by themselves. They stand in a to- 
tally different category, and consequently none of these observations apply 
tothem. Iam speaking of the general mass of the House. But, as I was 
saying, there was only one man I ever saw there who spoke on everything, 
and spoke with knowledge of everything. That man, I am sorry to say, 1s 
no longer a member of that body. His name was Joseph Hume—(Ceer's)— 
a name that will go down to posterity, though not that either of a great 
statesman or a great orator, but one of the greatest Members of the House of 
Commons that probably ever sat within its walls..... There is another 
kind of Member—the Member who is afraid of his constituency ; and there 
are a great many of them. .... The real thing that causes the fear of the 
constituency is not fear of constituencies as a body, but fear of particular 
sections of the constituency—fear of what particular sections may suy upon 
this vote or on that vote; and that enchains and entrammels the Member. 
He does not know how he may stand at his next election if he votes tor this 
or votes for that. And you lose, I conceive, what the country are entitled 
to—the free and unrestrained exercise of the judgment of the representatives 
whom the constituencies have sent there. Now, I hope I may not be pre- 
sumptuous if I simply suggest the idea, from the short experience I have 
had of that remarkable place, that that fault is perhaps the strongest which 
can be averred of a Reformed House of Commons.” 

The Lord Advocate contrasted the present state of our troops in the Cri- 
mea with their condition at this time last year. He defended the war policy 
at much Jength; and expressed his opinion that Parliament has not raised 
this country in the estimation of Europe by the way in which it has dealt 
with the question. An unworthy, an ungenerous use of the state of the 
troops in the Crimea, had been made by the Parliament and the press. There 
was a kind of political trading upon the misfortunes of the country. ‘* While 
Ishould not in the slightest degree have thought that Parliament went the 
least out of its way in inquiring into the general system of the various de- 
partments, I think it was ungenerous to load the men who happened to be at 
the head of those departments with the blame of those catastrophes which, 
I think, any calm and dispassionate on-looker must have seen from the first 
were to a very great extent inevitable.” He censured the press for its hasty 
conclusions. He did not wish to circumscribe its liberties, but he desired to 
see its influence rated at a just value. We should keep on the even tenour 
of our way undisturbed by its diurnal fluctuations in sentiment and opinion. 


In the course of his speech the Lord Advocate praised Lord Aberdeen very 
warmly. ‘Lord Aberdeen is no longer the Minister under whom I serve. 
But I should do great violence to my own feelings if I did not say that I 
believe Lord Aberdeen to have been as honest and straightforward a Minister 
as ever served his country. I had in some matters a great deal of inter- 
course with him. As to the secrets of the Cabinet in regard to the war I 
knew nothing; but, knowing asI do that in all the dealings I had with 
Lord Aberdeen I found nothing but the most open, straightforward, and 
candid conduct, even when, perhaps, one might have supposed his opinions 
to have led him the other way, I am perfectly satisfied that, whatever went 
wrong with the administration of the war during his Government, as far as 
he was concerned, his only anxiety was to conduct it with vigour and 
effect.” (Applause.) 

In an address to the King of Sardinia from “the inhabitants of Edin- 
burgh ’’—to wit, some three or four hundred at a public meeting—were 
various expressions of theological vituperation, such as “the mimic 
thunders of the Vatican’; and the King was described as treating the 
opposition of Rome “ with merited contempt.” When the address from 
the Corporation of Edinburgh was presented to the King in London, the 
Lord Provost stated the general purport of the other address; and the 
precise terms, it seems, were only made known to the King afterwards. 
The tone of his acknowledgments to other addresses—his hearty accept- 
ance of approval from Protestants—is well known; but to the address 
in question the King, through his Minister, after a preface of courteous 
acknowledgment, made this reply— 
|. **T cannot conceal from you that it is with extreme regret that his Ma- 
jesty has been informed of the expressions of contempt (expressions de mépris) 
| by which your address stigmatizes the Court of Rome. The King, as well 

as his predecessors, has considered it a duty to maintain the civil power in 
his hands intact. He may have deplored profoundly the line of conduct 
which the Holy See has thought it its duty to adopt towards him of late 
years; but, descended as he is from a long line of Catholic princes, and 
sovereign of subjects almost entirely Roman Catholics, he cannot admit of 
words of reprobation thus severe, and, above all, injurious towards the head 
| of that Church on earth. He cannot share in these contemptuous thoughts, 
| which not only could not enter into his heart, but, above all, could never 


find place in a reply such as I have the honour to address to you. 

** Your address further expresses the hope that his Majesty may extend to 
his subjects of all creeds the same privileges which have been conceded to 
the Vaudois. I am happy in being able to inform you that your wishes are 
already accomplished. King Charles Albert, in emancipating the Vaudois, 
desired to extend this measure, not only to the Protestants of all denomina- 
tions, but even to the Israelites, who in his states enjoy in common the 
same rights, civil and religious. 

“In thus indicating the well-known sentiments of ihe King, I have no 
duubt that I have secured for Dim au additional title to your esteem; for, as 
a Roman Catholic sovereign, he has proved that, in nis eyes, religivu is the 
symbol of tolerance, of union, and of liberty, and that one of the principles 
which form the basis of his government is liberty of conscience, 

* Accept, gentlemen, the assurance of my high consideration, 

Marquis V. E. D'’Azeatto.” 

It should be added, that the address which has elicited the above reply 
called forth at the time expressions of disapprobation from many who felt 
regret to see the name of the city of Edinburgh stamped upon a document 
characterized by so little prudence and good taste. 


There were a number of wrecks on the East coast last week. A sloop was 
| lost at Montrose, and all hands perished. A boat was swamped as it was 
| entering the harbour, and the four people in it were drowned: they are sup- 
posed to have left a ship which foundered at sea. 








Foreign aut Colonial, 

France.—M. de Persigny paid a flying visit to Paris this week. His 
| arrival there gave rise to rumours, strongly requiring confirmation, to the 
| effect that the most influential portion of the English Cabinet continues 
| to be more warlike than that of France; that in Paris there is a ** Peace 

party,’ with leanings towards an Anstrian alliance; that this party fa- 
| vours what it calls a “‘ Continental”’ rather than an * Ultra-Insular’”’ 
, policy, and that the English Cabinet does its utmost to counteract the 
influence of this party. But it seems more likely, as is reported, that M. 
de Persigny simply seized the first opportunity to visit Paris on his own 
affairs. 

The Morning Post correspondent in Paris reports that the accouchement 
of the Empress may be expected about the middle of March. Another 
rumour is that “a camp of 40,000 men will be formed this winter at 
Cherbourg.” 

Grermany.—Speculation on peace, and the movements of diplomatists, 
characterize the German news. In his way to St. Petersburg, Count 
Valentine Esterhazy halted at Berlin, and had a private conversation 
with the King. Since this incident became known, quite a chorus of re- 
ports has sprung up, stating that Prussia will support the peace condi- 
tions, of which the Austrian Minister was the bearer. In addition to 
this, some stress is laid on the departure of M. Seebach, the Saxon Mi- 
nister at Paris, from Dresden, on Monday, for St. Petersburg, “on a 
mission connected with the peace negotiations.”” It is remarkable that 
the day before he set out, the Dresden Journal, an official print, stated, 
“that Russia has declared her willingness to concede the neutrality of 
the Black Sea, under certain conditions compatible with the interests of 
Europe.” The Austrian Gazette cannot conceive what modifications are 
here referred to. M. Seebach is a son-in-law of Count Nesselrode. 

The Vienna correspondence of the Times contains these passages, a 
portion of which appeared in part of our last week’s impression— 

* About a fortnight since, you were told that the whole of the Austrian 
army, ‘including that in the Principalities,’ was to be placed on a peace 
footing ; but information just received convinces me that my statement was 
incorrect. Instead of being reduced, the army in the Danubian Principali- 
ties, which is already above 80,000 strong, is about to be strengthened, At 
present there are 360 guns on the line of operations, which extends from 
Pancsova through Wallachia up to the Northern extremity of Moldavia ; 
and it has now been resolved to send 120 more guns and eight infantry and 
four cavalry regiments to reinforce the army in the Danubian Principalities : 
twenty-two companies of various descriptions are also to be sent to Wal- 
lachia and Moldavia. Contracts for the delivery of large quantities of pro- 
visions for the men and fodder for the horses have also been made for the 
middle and end of March and the beginning of April. None of the men on 
furlough have leave of absence beyond the 20th of February. ... . It has 
been asked why Austria left her Galician frontiers almost unprotected, and 
concentrated such an enormous force in the Danubian Principalities? The 
question has been put to a person who is acquainted with every move made 
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by this Government, and the following reply was received—‘ The Emperor's 
Central Military Chancellery is well served by its agents, and it is therefore 
aware that hardly any troops are now in the kingdom of Poland. Very 
owerful forces are, however, being concentrated on the Pruth and in the 
outhern part of Podolia, and Austria is not inclined to be taken by sur- 

A large number of persons were present on Sunday at a Te-Deum, 
sung by order of the Russian Legation at Berlin, to celebrate the fall of 
Kars. M. de Manteuffel, President of the Council of Ministers, was not 
present at this ceremony. Duke George of Mecklenburg is expected to- 
morrow from St. Petersburg. After the departure of the Allied fleets 
from the Baltic, the Russians commenced carrying on a very active coast- 
ing trade. 4 é 

Rvssta.—An act of amnesty, not very comprehensive, however, was 
published in the Warsaw Courier on the 16th December. The first article 
refers to the Poles who resigned their functions when the Revolution of 
1831 broke out, or were dismissed by the Revolutionary Government. 
The Imperial decree increases their salaries. In virtue of the second ar- 
ticle, the military, who, since the revolution, have given no cause to sus- 
pect their loyalty, are likewise entitled to a higher pension. The third 
paragraph provides that all the individuals who have been implicated in 
political affairs may be again appointed to public offices, if their conduct 
was blameless during five years from the date of their dismissal. Ac- 
cording to the fourth paragraph, the clergymen compromised in political 
affairs who have been removed to the interior of Russia may return to 
Poland. The fifth paragraph relates to persons who have been trans- 
ported to Siberia for political causes, some of whom are permitted to re- 
turn to Poland, and others obtain a mitigation of their penalties. 

It is stated that rumours of peace assumed in the first weeks of Decem- 
ber a greater consistency at St. Petersburg; and that “nothing else was 
spoken of in the political circles there.” It is also said that the Rostow- 
zoffs, and Orloffs urge the Emperor to resistance to the last; and Con- 
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stantine is reported to have said—“ Qu’il ne voulait rien avoir de com- | 


mun avec un Romanoff assez peu soucieux de l’honneur de son nom et 
de la dignité de sa couronne pour songer 4 conclure la paix avec les Puis- 
sances Occidentales.” 

On the morning of the 16th, a Te-Deum was celebrated in the Court 
Chapel and in all the churches of St. Petersburg, to celebrate the fall of 
Kars. In the afternoon, the flags taken from the enemy were paraded 
through the principal streets, attended by an immense concourse of people. 

Turkey.—The public is now in possession of the official documents 
relating to the fall of Ka:s turwarded by General Mouravieif to St. Pe- 
tersburg. According to these papers, the Russian General enforced the 
blockade more strictly than ever after the action of the 29th September. 
One effort was made to relieve the place. Vely Pasha, coming from 
Trebizond, attempted to advance on Kars, but, as a Russian flanking de- 
tachment constantly threatened his rear, he was compelled to retire. On 
the 24th November, Major Teesdale arrived from the fortress with a 
letter from General Williams requesting an interview for the following 
day. On the 25th, having received permission, General Williams went 
thither, and drew up and signed conditions of surrender which received 
the sanction of Mouravieff; but it was not until the 27th that the condi- 
tions were finally arranged with the full authority of the Turkish Mu- 
shir, or commander-in-chief at Kars. On the 28th the garrison surren- 
dered. It was stipulated that they should leave the fortress with drums 
beating and colours flying and all the honours of war; that they should 
leave behind, intact, all guns, stores, treasure, and ammunition; that 
“in testimony of the valorous resistance displayed by the garrison of 
Kars, the officers of all grades should retain their swords”; that “the 
private property of the members of the army of all grades should be re- 
spected”’; that the Redifs, Bashi-Bazouks, and Lazes, should return 
home, undertaking not to corvo again during tho war ; that tle sume pri- 
vilege should be granted to the non-combatants; and that General Wil- 
liams should have the right of naming a certain number of persons, not 
the military subjects of either of the belligerent powers, who, on under- 
taking not to serve again during the war, should have permission to re- 
turn home. [This is understood to apply to the Hungarian and Polish 
officers.] It is stated that when the garrison defiled before General 
Mouravieff, that officer dispensed with the presence of the English. 
When the troops had defiled, they partook of a breakfast prepared by the 
enemy. The Nord says that General Williams was in peril during the 
negotiation—on one side from those who desired to hold out, and on the 
other from those who thought that the place should have been surren- 
dered long ago. ‘ During the three days of negotiation, his only place 
of safety was the Russian camp: he did not dare even to return to the 
fortress for the night, but slept in a house situated at the extremity of 
the suburbs outside the walls.” 

In his address to his own troops, General Mouravieff says that the 
“ whole army of Anatolia, 30,000 strong, has vanished like a shadow”’ ; 
and that the fortress contained 130 cannon, many colours, and a large 
stock of arms. ‘ The Russian standard floats on the walls of Kars. It 
proclaims the victory of the Cross of the Saviour.” 

A letter from Trebizond, dated the 29th November, relates what, if 
true, is an interesting incident in the last days of the siege: it is not 
mentioned in the Russian papers. The statement is, that unwilling to 
give up all hope of relief, General Williams replied to a summons to 
surrender, on the 14th November, by requesting permission to send an 
officer to Erzeroum, anda respite of ten days. Both requests were granted. 
Captain Thompson was the officer selected. He rode to Erzeroum, with- 
out seeing a single Turkish soldier; but he found the Russians as far 
advanced as Hassan-Kaleh. As there was no hope of succour, he rode 
back to the fortress, and, arriving there on the 22d, was of course in- 
cluded in thie capitulation. 

Correspondence from Erzeroum, of a date anterior to the fall of Kars, 
presents a terrible picture of the state of the garrison, 

* For more than a week the women and children had been dying of hun- 
ger, and had gone in their agony to the door of General Williams to implore 
him for food, and to lay their bodies on his threshold. The soldiers were 
dying at the rate of one hundred a day ; the hospitals were crammed with 
sick, the streets with corpses—all from hunger.”’ 

One letter states that 1000 men died from sheer hunger between the 
8th and the 15th November. 

There are better accounts from Erzeroum respecting the condition of 
that town. Troops were arriving; stores were coming in; and the 
English officers there—Major Stewart, Major Peel, and Captain Cameron 
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—were very actively employed. General Kmety and General Colman 
arrived at Erzeroum on the 27th November, three days from Kars. 
They escaped by the aid of five Kurds, who had pledged their word for 
the safety of their officers, 

Respecting the future movements of the Russians, and the value of 
the capture of Kars to them, the Military Gazette of Vienna has the 
following observations. ; 

“* According to letters from Warsaw, a hostile movement on the part of 
the Russian army is expected to take place against Erzeroum. Whether 
such a movement be possible or advantageous at present, is not by any 
means clear, The Allies are masters of the Black Sea, and may at any 
time throw a body of troops upon any part of the coast they please. Sup- 
posing Mouravieff to assume the offensive with the whole army of the Cau- 
casus, W hich numbers about 90,000 or 95,000 men—su pposing even he took 
Erzeroum, and established himself there with provisions for several months 
—could he continue his march to Karahissar, threatened as he would be 
from Trebizond ? and were he to stop at Erzeroum, might not his retreat be 
cut off, as the Allies can at a moment's notice land an army at Batoum? 
After all, the taking of Kars was only a question of honour fur ibe Russians; 
it could only have u military importance if there were a fleet to protect the 
operations by land. All the Russians can now do is to prevent Omar Pasha 
from pushing forward; but the taking of Kars threatens no danger to 
Erzeroum,” 

Direct details from the Times correspondent who accompanies the army 
of Omar Pasha have been received to the 19th November. The army 
left Sugdidi on the 15th; marched the same day to Chaita, and on the 
16th to Chopi, favoured by delicious weather. The road lay through a 
lovely country ; richly wooded, well watered, fertile, and in a good state 
of cultivation. On the 17th, a short march brought the army into the 
macadamized road that leads from Redout-Kaleh to Kutais and liflis. 
Omar Pasha had diverged from the straight road to Kutais, considerably 
to the South, after leaving Sugdidi, in order to keep as near the coast as 
possible, and to open up communication with Redout-Kaleh, The march 
was continued on the 18th, along a “‘ magnificent road.”” Here and there 
were redoubts and abattis abandoned by the enemy; who had not fired 
a shot since the battle of the Ingour. On the 19th, the troops halted at 
Zievie: they were to march next day, and were to be at Kutais on 
the 23d. 

The latest reports respecting Omar Pasha are of doubtful origin and 
charactor. Thoy aro, that he has retreated te SeuchuurHalel, aud that 
the garrison of Kutais has fallen back on Gori,—reports that represent 
the Turkish and Russian forces as running away from each other! 
General Mouravieff, it is said, has directed a column on Akhaltsihk. 

Persia.—The following telegraphic message respecting our relations 
with Persia was published yesterday. 

“ Trieste, Dec. 26.—Accounts from Trebisond, of the 11th, state that the 
British Ambassador at Teheran had broken off all relations with the Persian 
Government, in consequence of some personal offence. It was thought that 
the affair would be terminated by a reparation on the part of the latter.” 





Tue Crimea.—Little general intelligence has been received from the 
Crimea, and still less that is new. Very bad weather had been ex- 
perienced in the Black Sea, and twelve merchantmen had been wrecked 
off the Sulina mouth of the Danube. 

The Moniteur of Thursday contained a full report from Marshal Pé- 
lissier of the late skirmish in the valley of Baidar. Acting, it is sup- 
posed, on information obtained from the Tartars, the enemy conceived 
the idea of carrying off one or more of the French outposts, With this 
view, a Russian column, composed of 2500 foot and 500 horse, moved 
from the valley of the Upper Belbek into the Baidar valley, and, sur- 
prising an outpost of twelve men, fell, before daybreak on the 7th, upon 
the grand guard of the French stationed at Baga. They were steadily 
resisted by the French under Chef de Bataillon Richebourg: they re- 
served their Mic uutil the cncmy were ucat, aud imposed upon them by 
their steadiness. Turning to their left, the enemy attempted to penctrate 
between Baga and Savatka; but met with no better success. In the 
mean time, their right wing had moved upon Ourkusta, the left post of 
the French ; but, finding two companies of chasseurs 4 pied posted on a 
hillock on their right flank, they hesitated, and before they had time to 
resume their advance, Chef de Bataillon Maurice sounded the charge 
along the whole line, and the enemy fell back, pursued to the ridges by 
the French. The attempt of the enemy failed on every point; and they 
left behind 122 killed and wounded, and 28 prisoners. The loss of the 
French was two killed, eleven wounded, and sixteen taken prisoners. 

A letter from Sebastopol, dated the 7th December, describes the exten- 
sive works which the enemy has thrown up on the North side. 

“* The summit of the Plateau Constantine is now covered by a fortification 
to which it would be difficult to give a technical name ; it isa pile of batteries 
and counter-batteries, of cavaliers and redoubts united together, to Fort 
Constantine, by numerous covered ways. In the rear of Fort Con- 
stantine is a small bay, in which there are several large storehouses. 
There are two batteries at the bottom of this bay, and the Russians are now 
engaged in constructing a third. After Fort Constantine comes Fort Cathe- 
rine, constructed, like it, of granite, with a double row of casemates and 
embrasures. It has been strengthened by fresh earthworks, and the upper 
part—that is to say the terrace—is filled with guns en barbette and heavy 
mortars. This fort is in the form of an oblong square, with the corner oppo- 
site the port rounded off, while the other corner on the same side is flanked 
by a large crenelated tower. The part towards the land is defended by two 
strong towers, large ditches, and a horn-work, situated on a small tongue 
of land which runs out towards the port. Two earthworks, having each 
fifteen guns, have been thrown up on the right and left of the fort. A little 
above this fort, on an intermediate plateau, is another strong battery, and on 
the summit of the plateau is a large construction which serves as a sort of 
advanced work tothe citadel. Between this fortification and those mentioned 
at the commencement of my letter, there is a redoubt mounted with guns 
of very heavy calibre. After Fort Catherine there is another point on which 
the Russians have cut out in the earth and rock a series of fortifications on a 
most gigantic scale, the whole point being, in fact, metamorphosed into a cita- 
del. There appear to be here several rows of batteries, then barracks for the 
troops, and then more batteries. In the rearof this point may be seen some 
small clusters of houses or stores, and some small vessels lying on the shore. 
The beach is defended by a strong battery, which extends all round the bay, 
as far as Fort Severnaya ; which is of itself an assemblage of batteries placed 
one over the other, and defended on the land-side by a large diteh. To the 
right of Severnaya are some sunken steamers, and then another village or 
collection of barracks and storehouses, protected by two batteries. All these 
are commanded by the citadel ; which has been so much increased that all 
that formerly existed is now concealed behind the immense work recently 
executed,” 
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The Russians still possess some fishing-smacks an smaller boats, 
which, itis said, they frequently use to reconnoitre in = night the works 
of the Allies. 

The British Commander-in-chief reports, that four men of the Eight- 
centh Regiment were wounded, on the 3d December, by a shell, when 
on duty in the dockyard of Sebastopol. 





Th é Land Tr ansport Ct orps.— ‘ The Commander of the Forces directs 
that, until further orders, no portion of the Railway or L and Tr insport Corps 
shall be employed in the transportation of huts, except for the purpose of 
covering theirown horses. Generals of Divisions will theres e see the ne- 
cessity of those men now under canvass remaining so; and they will there- 


fore cause all the men so situated to have their tents doubled: and by a re- 


quisition upon the Quartermaster-General, and 9 ment of fatigue-par- 
ties from their divisions, boarding, &c., can be had from Balaklava, for floor- 
ing the tents. By these means, and by drawing provisions daily from th: 
reserve stores upon the plateau, it is hoped that ‘the Land Trans port Corps 
will recover itself by rest. Those huts requiring completion must be com- 
pleted by fatigue-parties proceeding to Balaklava, and furnished by the divi- 
sions in which the unfurnished huts are situate.’”’"—LMemorandum of t¢ 
C of the Staff, Dee. 9. 

Srain.—Three Carlist chiefs have been taken and shot at Manresa. 

Unirep Srates.—The Atlantic arrived at Liverpool on Sunday, with 
advices from New York to the 12th, but without the President’s message. 
After forty-five votings, none of the candidates for the chair had received 
the requisite majority, and the House of Representatives remained un- 
organized. 

The Boston ZIJnternational Journal publishes a long article with the 
view of exculpating Mr. Crampton from the charge of having violated, 
or having intended to violate, the laws of the United States in the matter 
of enlistment. It also quotes a despatch from Mr. Crampton to the 
British Consuls at New York, Philade Iphia, Boston, Baltimore, Norfolk, 
and New Orleans. It appears from this document that Mr. Crampton 
took the opinion of an eminent American lawyer, and forwarded a copy 

of that opinion to the Consuls for their guidance. The text of the despatch 
states, that ‘“ however desirous her Majesty’s Government may be to 
obtain recruits, they are still more anxi yus that the laws of the United 
States may be scrupulously observed.” The cautious and legal course 
necessary to be adopted i is clearly laid down; and it amounted simp ly to 
this, that persons desirous of enlisting were to be told, as simple matter 
of information, that facilities would be afforded them “ when they erossed 
the line into British territory. 

** Should the strict observance of these points be neglected parties 
thereby involve themselves in difficulty, they are hereby distinetly apprised 
that they must expect no sort of aid or assistance from the British Govern- 
ment; this Government would be compelled, by the clearest dictates of 
international duty, to disavow their proceedings; and would, moreover, be 
absolved from all engagements contingent upon the success of the parties in 
obtaining by legal means soldiers for her Britannic Majesty's army.” 

AvstraLia.—Advives from Sydney to the 15th September have been 
received this week. Two acts, one granting dutics of customs, the other 
altering the duty on Colonial spirits, had passed the Legislative Council. 
Under the former, goods imported for the supply of the Queen’s service 
are exempt from duty, including wine for officers of the army. The 
bonded warehousing system for imported goods is introduced. The draw- 
backs on refined sugar made in the colony range between 6s, 8d. and 5 
Any person who, before the act passed, contracted for the delivery of 
goods free of dut y at any time after the act passed, may raise the ¢ sontr ict- 
price by the amount of the additional duty. By the second act, a duty of 
5s. 6d. per gallon is levied upon all spirits distilled from sugar which has 
paid customs-duties, and 7s. when such spirits are made from materials 
not subjected to the customs-duty. The object of this act is to check 
smuggling on the border, by “ equalizing” the duties; and this is done 
by raising the New South Wales duties to the high level of the Victoria 
duties: it is expected to encuurage illivit distilluuon, The ac ts were to 
come into operation on the 11th and 12th. 








Aliscellancous. 


General La Marmora has left the Crimea and is on his way to Turin. 
It is reported that a Council of War will shortly be held in Paris to de- 
liberate on the next campaign; that it has been arranged at the solici- 
tation of Marshal Pélissier; and that on the part of England, it will be 
attended by the Duke of Cambridge, Sir Edmund Lyons, and Sir Richard 
Airey. 


What has become of the Turkish Loan? The Daily News of Monday 
made sume serious statements on the subject, especially when we 
remember how the loan was required for the “ maintenance of the Turk- 
ish army,” and how Ministers alleged that its re fusal “* would be attended 
with the most disastrous consequences in regard to military operations.” 

“‘ At the present moment no less than 2,500, 0002. of the 4,000,000/. already 

aid by the subscribers to the Turkish Lo in are lying idle in the Bank of 
¢ngland. Of the remaining 1,500,000/., 600,000/. were handed over to the 
Messrs. Rothschild in repayment of an advance, 500,000/. were remitted to 
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lestwastion 3 in the kingdom of Poland: while in this post he established 
a college at Warsaw for the education of the Jewish Rabbis, and intro- 
duced stereotype printing in Poland. When in 1830 the Poles revolted, 
he was sent by Prince Adam Czartoryski on a diplomatic mission to 
England; and after the suppression of the revolt he remained here, a 
penniless exile. From that time to this he has supported himself mainly 
by literature. His chief works were the translation of a Polish novel 
called “ Sigismund Augustus, or Poland in the Sixteenth Century ”—his 
first English work; a “ History of the Reformation in Poland”; and a 
“Sketch of the Religious History of the Sclavonic Nations.” He was a 
constant contributor to the British periodicals; and in 1848 and subse- 
quently came forward as a political pamphleteer. He has left unfinished 
a “History of Poland,” already partly published in monthly numbers. 
For his “ History of the Reformation in Poland,” the late King of Prus- 
sia bestowed on him the gold medal of literary merit; and made him 
offers, such, however, as he could not accept. Latterly he resided in 
Edinburgh, where he was much esteemed. 








Undeterred by the exposure of Dr. Davega’s romances on the state of 
things in the Crimea, the New York Herald has devoted several columns 
to descriptions of the interior of Russia by one “Col. Tal. P. Shaffner, 
who has come direct from Russia, where he has been travelling for the 
last five or six months.” This “ traveller” states, that the nobility are 
the most strenuous supporters of the war, ready to give up serfs, money, 
land, for its maintenance; that there is no brigandage in Russia; that 
the serfs go to the war with the “utmost cheerfulness”; that the grain 
destroyed at Kertch belonged to the Greeks, and that Russia was quite 
indifferent to its destruction ; that the Greeks were employed to sink 
vessels in the Straits of Yenikale, but that they filled them with sand 
instead of stones, so that the ships were washed away, and thus they 
lost their grain—a matter of no moment to the Russian Government; 
that the wheat crops are more extensive than ever; that perhaps Todtle- 
ben borrowed the idea of the fortifications of Sebastopol from the carth- 
works at Bunker's Hill! that the evacuation of the South side of Sebas- 
topol was in fact a “triumphant” manceuvre; that the bombardment of 
Sweaborg was profitable to the Russians, inasmuch as the flames only 
consumed a number of old buildings which the Russians had intended to 
remove. The veracious Colonel also draws a pretty picture of the wealth 
of Russia; the domes of some of whose churches are of gold, studded 
inside with diamonds and precious stones 


Lord Leigh has recently visited Mettray ana vie. institutions of a 
similar kind in France, and has embodied the results of his inspection in 
a communication to a fellow labourer in the cause of juvenile reformation 
in Warwickshire. Most of the facts are familiar to many of our readers; 
but even to them the story will bear repetition. 

_ institution at Mettray was established about seventeen years ago, 
by M. Demetz and his friend the Vicomte de Bretigniéres de Courteilles, 
It i been supported by private subscription, by the benevolence of M. 
Demetz and his friend, and Government aid at the rate of 7d. per head per 
day, with a gift of thirty-five francs on the admission of the pupil into the 
colony, and a like sum at the end of two years. The buildings of the in- 
stitution are remote from any town or large village; they include 
church, twelve cottages, and some farm-houses, and are unenclosed. The 
number of boys at present is 681, and the number of employés 56. The 
children are divided into families of thirty or forty ; a chef de famille, as- 
sisted by two éléves, or young men in training to become masters, an 
two fréres ainés, chosen from and by the boys, are at the head of each di- 
vision. The town boys are taught trades, the country boys are occupied 
on the farms. M. Demetz has found that town boys do not take readily 
to a country life. The houses are of three stories, The upper form the 
slooping and living rooms, the ground-floor is used as a workshop. 
The whole of a family are, by day and night, constantly under the eye 
of the chef or an éléve, except when they are in the workshop, where 
boys, attached to different families, mix together to learn the same trade, 
under a chef de I’ atelier. The children sleep in hammocks. They have 
three meals a day—meat twice a week; the cost of their diet averages 
14d. per head per day. The boys take turns in the kitchen, and wash 
their own clothes. Every three months rewards are adjudged by the 
chef de l’atelier ; but if the chef de famille sees reason he can put a veto 
on the reward. Tart of the money is put in the savings-bank at Tours, 
and one-fourth given to the pupil. The boys wear a brown tunic or 


| blouse, canvass trousers, sabots, and a straw hat. There is church service 


Constantinople about the close of August, but did not come into the hands | 


of the Turkish Government till the 28th of November; and 400,000/. may 
by this time have reached Constantinople, but when they will be paid into 
the Sultan’s exchequer no one can tell. The greater part of the loan, with- 
out which the Turkish Government could not put its armies in motion, has 
been paid up; but of the five millions the Turkish Government has only re- 
ceived four hundred er per The delay in paying over the money 

pears to be occasioned solely by ‘the red- tapist impediments presented by 
the Commissioners at Constantinople who have been charged to see that the 
money is applied to its legitimate objects. The Commission insist upon the 





observance of formalities, perfectly familiar in this our Western world, but | 


with which Orientals are entirely unacquainted, of which they es annot see 


that this pedantic adherence to Western practice on the part of the Commis- 
sion is sacrificing essentials to matters of mere form.’ 





The Morning Post states that Baron Parke is to be raised to the Peer- | 


age, under the title of Baron Ampthill. 


One of the most eminent of the Polish exiles of 1831—Count Valerian 
Krasinski—died at Edinburgh on the 22d instant. He was a member of 
a distinguished family in the ancient Polish province now called White 
Russia. Previously to 1831, Count Krasinski was Minister of Public 


only once a week; but as the church is always open, the boys can, in 
play-hours, enter when they please. There are six farms attached to the 
institution; and at each farm there is a chef de famille. There is alsoa 
ship set up, a sailor to instruct the boys in seamanship; and a fire 
brigade has often been usefully employed. The children are marshalled 
soldier-fashion before and after work, and before and after meals, They 
also practise gymnastic exercises. Indeed much that is military pervades 
the institution. The discipline is very strict. Offenders are punished 
sometimes by dry bread, more frequently by solitary imprisonment. 
There were only four undergoing punishment during Lord Leigh’s stay. 
The offences were very slight; one had refused to sing; two ae taken 
chestnuts ; one had been found near the cellar, where he had no business 
to be. Lord Leigh lays great stress on the family principle, as he con- 
ceives that in no other way can every individual be properly attended to; 
and he looks favourably on the military customs of the institution. The 
non-industrial instruction given to the children is firmly based on reli- 
gion; and includes little beyond reading, writing, arithmetic, and part- 
singing. In some cases linear drawing is taught. 

According to some statistics supplied by Colonel Jebb to the Times, it 
appears that the number of convicts released with tickets-of-leave, up to 


| the 30th September 1855, was 3253; and that 1474 left balances of their 
the use, and to which they cannot be brought to conform. It does appear | vo : : : 


gratuities in the hands of the governors of the different prisons, of which 
number 1041 have applied for the amount due to them, “all but twenty 


| of whom have afforded sufficient evidence that they were supporting 


themselves by honest means at the expiration of three months after their 
discharge.” Between the Ist July 1854, and the 31st October 1855, the 
number of reports received at the Home Office against ticket-of-leave 
holders was 247. 


The great change of temperature that occurred between Saturday and 
Sunday was not confined to London. Saturday was cold and dusty; 


| there were skaters in the Parks and ice in the river. It was intensely 
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cold. Next morning, June seemed to have elbowed out December, and 
the warmth of the atmosphere out of doors oddly contrasted with the 
chill within. Here is a description, from the correspondent of the 
Guardian at Paris, of a similar change. 

** By one of those violent changes to which the Parisian climate is so pe- 
culiarly liable, we were yesterday suffering from the most poignant cold, 
and are today steeped in unnatural humidity and warmth. The aspect of 
the city, yesterday [the 22d] was of a most Muscovite description. The cold 
had descended to nearly 11 deg. below freezing-point; and in consequence 
of the excessive dryness of the atmosphere, and the brilliant sunshine, 
though seemingly devoid of all warmth, the dust from the now universally 
macadamized streets | iy almost as thick, and rose in clouds as offensively, us 
in the Dog Days. In strange contrast to this —- the Seine lay com- 
pletely hidden under ponderous masses of ice, which slowly floated down its 
overcharged surface, seemingly only waiting for one more such night wholly 
to arrest their progress. Everything freezible was fast bound up by the icy 
fangs of as keen a wind as ever blew across the Place de la Concorde, whose 


basins were converted into solid blocks of ice, clear as glass, and many inches 


thick. The moon rose upon an equally stringent state of things, and even 
some time after midnight no symptoms of a change were visible. At eight 
a.’m. this morning, if not earlier, a soft rain was falling fast, and the change 


” 


in the temperature could hardly be less than 30 deg. 

This has been a busy week of Post-offi e announcements. In our ad- 
vertising columns will be ‘found the substance of an important treaty 
with France, providing for a considerable reduction of rates, Kc. Sub- 
ject to the reéstablishment of regular steam communication, mails to 
Australia will be sent from Liverpool twice a month in clipper ships,— 
namely, on the 7th and 21st January, the 6th and 21st February, the 6th 


and 22d March, the 5th and 21st April, the 5th and 19th May, the 4th 
and 19th June, the 5th and 21st July, the 4th and 19th August, the 4th 
and 20th September, the 4th and 20th October, the 4th and 19th Novem- 


ber, and the 4th and 20th December. 
in each case, on the following day. 
mail. As the mail-steamers between Grimsby and Gottenbu 
ceased to run, no more mails can be sent by that route until th 
of the navigation next spring. 

A correspondent, who has the best information, writes in correction of a 
paragraph among our Notes and Queries last week. He combats the idea 
that letters are generally delayed in the Post-oftice. He denies that Mr. 
Rowland Hill proposed the plan of alphabetical recciving-boxes : what 
he propo sed, in order to accelerate delivery, was, that the rooviver should 
sort the letters b despatching them from his office ; although there is 
not much time to be saved in the sorting. Mr. Hill also proposed to 
accelerate conveyance by means of cross-posts direct between the different 
listricts of London, 


The packets will leave Liverpool, 
A third notice relates to the Swedish 
y hav 
g have 
I 
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Most of the Cabinet Ministers left town for the Christmas holidays on 
Saturday. Lord Palmerston received his Christmas party at Broadlands. 

Lord Lyndhurst has returned from Paris, 
Maidenhead, in excellent health. 





and is staying at Turville Park, 


the Le- 


a deco- 


grand cross of 
iltan has received 


_The Emperor of the French has sent the Sultan the 
gion of Honour. This is the first time that the Si 
ration from a Christian power. 

The Spanish Golden Fleece vacant by the death of the Emperor Nicholas 

s to be given to Jerome Bonaparte, uncle to the Emperor of the French. 
: ” Setear dus n has just received the decoration of the Legion of Honour, 
in which order he holds the rank of Chevalier. 


A French Imperial decree promotes Sir Joseph Olliffe to the rank of Officer 
in the Legion of Honour, and nominates Mr. Taylor a Knight in the same 
rder, both having been members of the Jury of the Universal Exhibition. 


A nephew of the Viceroy of Egypt has arrived at Rome with a letter to the 
Pope from Said Pasha. 

The Archdukes Albert and Reignier of Austria have paid a visit to Rome. 
They received great attentions from the P. apal authorities, and their inter- 
view with the Pope was “‘ most affectionate.’ 


Schiller’s Don Carlos was given on Sunday last in the Court Theatre, 
Vienna; but, to the astonishment of the audience, Domingo, the King’s 


confessor, appeared as 
already begun. 

Here is another instance of the revival. At a party in a gentleman's 
house at Vienna, a dance was got up; one of the guests volunteered to play 
a quadrille on the pianoforte; presently a gendarme entered, seized the mu- 
sician, and took him to prison! The Archbishop of Vienna had ordered that 
no dance-music should be played during Advent. 

The Reverend W. Wheeler, for many years Vicar of Old and New Shore- 
ham, who had long held high Tractarian views, has gone over to the Church 
of Rome. 


a mailed knight. The ecclesiastical censorship has 


Prince Pless, President of the Prussian House of 
suddenly, at Berlin, on the 20th, 

The remains of Colonel Sibthorp were interred on Saturday, 
near Lincoln, where the deceased had a mansion 
by great numbers of people. 

On Thursday, the remains of Mr. Rogers the poet were deposited in a fa- 
mily-vault at Hornsey churchyard. The funeral, in accordance with wishes 
expressed by the deceased, was quite private. 

Dr. Oppolzer, one of the physicians attending Prince Paskiewitch, wrote to a 
friend that he believed his patient—whose case was considered desperate— 
might recover; and late accounts say that the Prince is so much better that 
he can daily attend to some official duties, 


Notables, died rather 
at Canwick, 
the funs ral was attended 


The Queen has forwarded to Private Thomas Walker, Ninety-fifth Re- 
giment, a present of 10/. On her Majesty’s last visit to Fort Pitt, Chat- 
ham, she was struck with a carpet brought to her notice as the work of 
W alker, and desired that it might be forw arded to her, which has recently 
been done through Colonel C. B. Phipps. 

A mural monument has been erected in York Cathedral to the memory of 
the officers and men of the Fifty-first Foot who fell in the last Burmese war. 
The cost has been borne by the surviving officers. The name of every sol- 
dier is recorded on a tablet beneath the monument. 

Two large bodies of the German Legion embarked on Saturday for the 
East : in the spring there will be 5000 of this force at Scutari ready for ac- 
tive service. 

Shells are now cast at Lowmoor Iron-works of the extraordinary dimen- 
sions of thirty-six inches in diameter! They weigh, unfilled, upwards of a 





ton and a gy The mortars to discharge these 
manufacture, by Mr. C. J. Mare, will weigh about 
These formidable weapons are intended 


monsters, in course of 
thirty-five tons each. 
for use in the Baltic. 








The Government, it is calculated, when army-agencies are abolished, and 
he business transferred to the War Department, will be gainers to the ex- 
tent of 40,000/. annually, The allowance paid to army-agents is 300/. per 
annum for cach regiment, and OUO/. for regiments having two battalions. 

Mr. Thomas Baines, one of the sons of the late Mr. Edward Baines of 
Leed ) for twenty years has been proprietor and editor of the Z rpool 
Times, has announced his retirement from connexion with the press. The 
Liverpool Albion regretfully surmises that this is the result of changing the 
Liverp 1 s from one of the best weekly provincial papers to a cheap 
tri-weekly one,—an unfortunate step. 

A few days since, a “ Lancashire mon,” a near relative of a well-known 
manufacturer in the neighbourhood of Manchester, was travelling in a rail- 


way-carriage in which were two , other Lancashire men discussing the peace 











or war question, without, as is usual in such cases, cither party “being able 
to convince the other that his doctrine was the | und the most desired by 
the country. At last one of the two, turning to our friend, said, ‘* Naa sur, 
to judge fra yaur appearance an clooas, aw shud say yaw'd be an advocate 
o’ pe-ass; but aw shud laake to hear yaur opinion on’t.”’ ‘*Sooa yaw 
shall,”” was the response; ‘* Aw’m as much for pe-ass as yaw or any other 
mon, but aul be d—d if aw’d gie threehaupence for a pennorth on’t.” 
— Liverpool Albion. 

The late Mr, R. Dixon, of Stanstead Park, near Emsworth, Hampshire, 
left property valued at more than a million sterling. Mr. Dixon was a wines 
merc hant. Iie was very liberal with his wealth; he erected and endowed a 
church and school, and almshouses for decayed merchants, and was ever 
ready with temporary aid for the distressed. He was childless. He has left 
his widow estates worth 3000/. a year and 400,000/. in the Funds; to two 
sisters he has bequeathed 200,000/. each; to every servant he has left 502. 














a year, besides sums of money toa portion of them. ‘Two months before his 
death he distributed no less that 55,490/. among personal friends, to save 
leg icy-duty. 

The Pi mini, regarding whom the Turinese nearly went mad, has been 
engaged for the Italian Opera at Paris. 

A dramatic company engaged 1 theatre at Kamiesch has embarked 
from Marseilles for the East. 

Me W. Thoma £ Ratton in 1 me ¢ be Crluiwa a pack of 
fox-t ounds, f r his s br ther M , of the Royal Horse Artillery; so 
that th officers of the army will » try the mettle of Russian foxes. 

fter a silence of twenty-five ) peal of bells in Canterbury Cathe- 
dral gladdened the hearts of the citizens on Christmas-eve. Some of the 
bells which had been cracked have been recast, and the whole peal is hung 
in a satisiactory manner, 

\ company has been formed to light Paris with gas: they are to havea 
concession of privileges for fifty years. 

Arrangements have been made at Chri for receiving Greenwich 
time there by means of the telegraph, so that masters of vessels on leaving 
home may set their chronometers by that standard. The « emmunics ation is 
to take place once a week, every Sunday morning at nine o'clock, 

There has been some discussion of late regarding the destruction of spare 
rows by English “Sparrow Clubs”; and the Paris Constitutionnel has 
treated the subject with humour and scien wn that they manage 
these things differently in France. Sparrows really do some mischief to 
farmers; but the ignorant rustics quite overlook the far greater benefits 
they confer by their extensive destruction of insect pests. Buffon stated 
that of sparrows will destroy 4000 caterpillars weekly in feed- 

‘Nash Stephenson,”’ writing from Shirley Parsonage, 

he Zimes that a gross perversion of funds occurs in some 
the foolish war against sparrows and hedgehogs, “ In 

custom of paying for ‘spasuws’ heads out of the 





h-rates still exists. ll 


churt The Churchwardens of Solihull, in Warwickshire, 
innually pay a considerable sum for the destruction of these unfortunate 
innocents, and are reimburse d, at the end of their year of office, by the 
trustees of the parish charities out of moneys bequeathed to their trust for 


‘The same enlightened parties expend a further 
of hedgehogs, under the vulgar 
The 


‘pious and charitable use 5.” 
sum out of the same source in the slaughter 
notion th at they plunder the udders of the cows and extract the milk, 








principal food of hedgehogs consists of worms, carrion, the larva of insects, 
and sometimes the farinaceous roots of plants. Hence they are of consi- 
derable service to man; and, owing to the smallness of the mouth, are phy- 
sically incapable of the crime alleged against the m. It is to be hoped that 
the publicity given to these absurdities will ittract the notice of the Charit 


Commissioners, and that that body will shortly give the trustees of Solihu 

a practical lesson in natural history, by compelling them to replace the 
money they have so palpably misapplied; and that the Churchwardens will 
be left, should they persist in their exploded pre, judices, to pay the 
future premiums for ‘urchins’ and sparrows’ heads’ out of their private 
purses. This effected, a conversion to the opinions of Buffon and Bewick will 
certainly and speedily follow.”’ 


still 


Result o 
the week 


f the Registrar-General’s return of mortality in the Metropolis for 


ending on Saturday last. 






























Ten Weeks Week 

of 1845-'54 of 1855. 
Zymotic Diseases ...... 283.1 tees 257 
Ir and othe neertain or variat le seat. 4 eeee 45 
Tub Bar DISEASES ..cccccccecccsscccescccesovers . 177.1 ooo §=143 
Diseases of the Brain Spinal Mare w, Nerves, and Senses l ) 14g 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels .......seeseceecseeeeeee 45.7 33 
Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs if Respirat n 27 293 
) nach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion... t ov 
Diseases of the Kidneys, &C. 2... cccccccccccccccccccceeceseseese 13.5 lo 
Childbirth , diseases of the Uterus, & 1 13 
Rheumatism, diseases of the Bones, Joints, &€c 8.1 % 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, && 2.9 o 
Malformations. : 2.9 5 
Premature Birth 29.3 28 
Atrophy..sessees 23.9 27 
Age .. . 59.4 50 
Sudden... ° pocccece 15.2 25 
Violence, Privation, Cold, and Intemperance,.. 51.0 eeee 72 
— — 
Total (iucluding unspecified causes) . ......+.+ eeeeseese 1239.2 1257 


Later accounts from California confirm in some measure the reports of 
great gold-discoveries at Table Mountain. Some diamonds also have been 
ound. 

Sanders and Brenham, bankers at San Francisco, have stopped payment: 
their liabilities are not very heavy—84,000 dollars; but their assets are mt, 

The cholera has ceased at Naples. Many of the upper classes have fallen 
victims to the disease. 

At Rio and at Babia the cholera has nearly disappeared, 
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A fire broke out at night in the prison of Baden, Canton of Argau: the 
risoners in the lower part of the building were saved or found means to de- 
iver themselves; but a staircase communicating with an upper floor having 

been consumed, the prisoners confined there perished. At the last accounts 
fifteen charred corpses had been found. 


Crystat Patace.—Return of admissions for six days ending Friday, De- 
cember 28th, including season-ticket-holders, 11,533. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mr, Bridges Adams has favoured us with a long reply to Sir Arthur El- 
ton’s last letter on the Russian War ; but we think the subject of con- 
troversy sufficiently exhausted for the present, 

MONTHLY SUPPLEMENTS. 

The first of a series of Monthly Supplements will accompany the next Num- 
ber of the Spectator—Saturday, January 5, 1856. Advertisements in- 
tendea Jor either the Supplement or the Week's Pap v should be sent to 
the Publishing-office on or before Thursday the 3d. 


POSTSCRIPT. | 


The journals of the morning are more prolific than usual in facts and 
reports relating to the war. The Jnvalide Russe states that, on the 20th 
November, General Brummer’s column, which must have come from 
Kars, effected a junction with Prince Bagration Moukhranski’s detach- 
ment—that is, the remains of the army defeated on the Ingour.. These 
troops took a position on the left bank of the Tskhénis-Tskhalé, on the | 
road to Khoni. The Turks had advanced beyond the Tekour. On the | 
22d, the patrols of both armies were in sight of each other; but on the 
24th, without coming to an engagement, the Turks retreated to the right | 
bank of the Tekour, breaking the bridges behind them. The Morning | 
Post mentions the receipt of despatches stating ‘that Omar Pasha, in | 
consequence of the fall of Kars, has found it expedient to retreat upon 
Redout-Kaleh,” 

An account derived from St. Petersburg, by way of Hamburg, reports 


® Russian success in the Crimea. 
** A despatch received at Ov. Peteuscturg from Prince Gortschakott, and 


dated December 20, states that two sotnias of Tschernomoré Cossacks attacked | 
and defeated a strong squadron of General Vivian’s Anglo-Turhish vavaliy, | 
on the 16th instant, near Kertch, capturing the commanding-officer and | 
forty-seven men.” 

A telegraphic message from Marseilles announces that the Crimean te- 
legraph is broken; that it will be difficult to reunite it during the stormy 
weather; that English gun-boats are still destroying fisheries in the Sea 
of Azoff, where the ice presents no obstacles ; that General Williams and 
the prisoners of Kars have been sent to Tiflis; and that Colonel Schwar- 
zenberg, a Belgian subject, serving in Kars, had reached Erzeroum. On 
the same authority the following statement is made— 

“The conferences on the settlement of the Danubian Principalities will | 
soon open. A note of Lord Stratford proposes the union of Moldavia and 
Wallachia, to be governed by an hereditary prince, with a national army.” 

[Marseilles telegraphic despatches are always to be read with many 
grains of allowance. } | 


1 
} 





The Moniteur of yesterday contained an announcement from the Syn- | 
dical Chamber of Brokers of Paris, to the effect that “the new Russian 
loan shall be incapable of being ever quoted on the Paris Bourse; and 
that, consequently, brokers are prohibited from taking any part whatever 
in negotiations on this security.” 

The Moniteur also contains a report in which Marshal Vaillant places | 
before the Emperor various suggestions for the organization of the Im- 
perial Guard upon a larger basis; and in an Imperial decree, the recom- 
mendations of the Minister of State are ordered to be carried into effect. 

The following telegraphic summary of Indian and Chinese news has 
been received from Trieste, dated this morning. The latest dates are 
Hongkong 15th November, Bombay 3d December. 

On the 7th November, there wasa collision between the Hindoos and 
Mahomedans, at Oude, in which 500 persons were slain. The Hindoos were 
victorious. The Mahomedan leader was killed. Herat has been taken by 
the Persians. Lord Dalhousie returned to Calcutta on the 29th November. 
The export of saltpetre is prohibited from India, except to English ports. 

“The mission has returned from Ava. No treaty was signed. Many | 
pirates have been destroyed on the coast of China, At Canton tranquillity | 
prevails, but 300 persons are decapitated weekly,” 


The Gazette of last night contains two important announcements,— 
one, that “ the blockade of all ports, roads, havens, and creeks belonging 
to the enemy, was entirely raised on the 10th instant”; and the other, 
that the Lords of the Council have been pleased to prohibit the exporta- 
tion of saltpetre and nitrate of potash (articles extensively used in the 
manufacture of naval and military stores) “to her Majesty’s Colonies 
and Plantations in North America, including the West Indian islands, as 
well as to all foreign countries,” 


Srock Excuanor, Fripay APTERNOON. 

Owing to the festivities of Christmas and the limited attendance of mem- 
bers, there has been much less doing this week in the English Stock Mar- 
ket. Less sanguine views as to the result of the Austrian negotiations 
have been entertained: under the prevailing uncertainty the public have 
been indisposed to make investments, and there has been no diminution in 
the demand for money. The Funds consequently have been heavy. On 
Monday there was a temporary improvement of } per cent, and Consols were 
dealt in at 8819: they have since descended to 88}, and are now 88} 2. 
Exchequer Bills have declined 2s., owing to the demand for money. Bank 
Stock has shown no variation. In Paris there has been more firmness in the 
rate of exchange, and the Funds have shown a tendency to improvement. 
At Hamburg also the exchange has advanced, and the pressure for money 
has been less; but the rate of discount is maintained at 6} per cent. 
Accounts from New York confirm the belief that shipments of gold 
to England would be renewed, and the packet this week has brought 
100,000/7. The amount received from Australia has been 19,841/. A 
statement has been issued by Mr. James Low, showing that the 
export of specie this year from Great Britain to the East forms the large 


| prices have not altered. 


yote of thanks to the Directors was passed. 
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total of 7,358,161/.,—namely, 948,272/. gold, and 6,409,889/. silver. It 
isa heavier total than on any previous occasion. The largest amount in 
any former year was in 1853, when it reached 5,590,867/. With the ex- 
ception of 151,640/. to Malta for the Army, and 420,630/. to Alexandria for 
grain and produce, the whole has been absorbed by the Indian and Chinese 
drain that has extended through five years. Some explanation is afforded 
by the fact that the American payments to the East are remitted through 
London, and absorb a large portion of the gold; also by the requirements 
for the Indian Railways, = demand for produce to meet the exigencies 
connected with the war. 

The Corn-market continues dull. The average amount of bullion in both 
departments of the Bank of England, for the month ending 24th November, 
was 11,234,308/. ; a decrease of 407,0114/. compared with the preceding month, 
and of 2,343,042/. compared with the same time last year. 

In Foreign Securities there has been only a moderate amount of business, 
In the leading descriptions prices have been well maintained; the exception 
being Turkish Six per Cents, which declined 4, and afterwards rallied a little. 
Dutch Two-and-a-half per Cents are } better. 

Railways, on the average, have been steady. The doubtful aspect of poli- 
tical affairs is a great barrier to general operations. The settlement of the 
Account, yesterday, had but little influence. East Lancashire, Great North- 
ern, and Midland, are the same as last week. London and North-Western 
has improved 5s. The following are lower—London, Brighton, and South 
Coast, 1/.; Great Western, and London and South-Western, 10s.; Lancashire 
and Yorkshire, 5s. There has been very little doing in French Shares, and 


Saturpay, TWELVE o’CLOcK. 
The English Funds have improved { this morning, notwithstanding the 
unfavourable return of bullion by the Bank of England, which shows a decrease 
of 324,5937. Consols for Account are 883}. Exchequer Bills 8 4 discount. 
In Foreign Stocks no movement has yet occurred. Turkish is 83} 3, Ditto, 
Scrip 3} 3 discount. Railways continue quiet—Caledonian, 543; Great 
Northern B, 1203; Great Western, 52}; London and South-Western, 85; 
Manchester, Sheftield, and Lincoln, 23}; Midland, 64; North-Eastern— 


Berwick, 67}. 
SaTuRDAY, One o'CLOcCK, 

The English Funds have shown great steadiness since the morning, and 
close without alteration ; Consols for Account being 88 $4. Exchequer Bills 
84 discount. There was a large arrival of gold yesterday from Australia, 
amounting to 416,000/. In Foreign Stocks there has been a very limited 
business; Turkish Six per Cents 834 }, Ditto Four per Cent Scrip 3 dis- 
count. 

In Railways nothing new has transpired, and, as in other departments, 
there have been very few dealings—Caledonian, 543; East Lancashire, 693; 
ireat Northern, fF 3 Ditto BR Stock, 1203; Great Western, 53; Lon- 
on and Blackwa f, 6; London and Wuth Weetern, 943: London and 
South-Western, 85; Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire, 233; 
Midland, 63}; North-Eastern—Berwick, 68; Ditto York, 45; London, 
Tilbury, and Southend, 113%. Preference Shares—Bristol and Exeter 4 
per Cent Stock, 904; Great Northern 5 per Cent, 113}; Grand Trunk of 
Canada, A. Issue, 102; Great Indian Peninsula, 53; Great Western of 
Canada, 25}; Ditto New, 84; Great Luxembourg Constituted Shares, 3}. 
Joint Stock Bank—London and Westminster, 49. Miscellaneous—Canada 
Government 6 per Cent January and July, 110; Crystal Palace, 24; Ditto 
Preference, 43; Peninsular and Oriental Steam, 63. 


3 per Cent Consols ...... ees shut | Danish 3 per Cents......... 82 5 
Ditto for Account .......... 883 4 | Dutch 2 per Cents ........ 645 
3 per Cent Reduced ........ 889 4 Ditto 4 per Cents........... 94 5 
New 8 per Cents ........00. 883 9 | Mexican 3 per Cents ....... 19} 20 
Long Annuities ...... evcces 34 Peruvian 44 per Cents...... 746 
Bank Stock ......... coscees 205 6 Ditto 3 per Cents .......... 52 4 
Exchequer Bills....... «+++» 8S 4dis. | Portuguese 4 perCents..... 48 50 
India Stock ....ceceeeseees shut | Russian 5 per Cents ....... 957 
Austrian 5 per Cents........ 814 | Ditto 44 per Cents ......... 88 90 
Brazilian 5 per Cents ....... 98 100 | Spanish 3 per Cents........ 40 1 
Belgian 44 per Cents........ 913 Ditto Deferred ........+..+. 21; } 
Chilian 6 per Cents ........ 1013 | Sardinian 5 per Cents,...... 83 5 
100 2 | Swedish 4per Cents ..,.... 847 


Danish 5 per Cents ......... 


it appears from u report procontod at a recent meeting of shareholders, 
that the London Chartered Bank of Australia has been unfortunate during 
the half-year ending with June: they have made bad and doubtful debts 
to the amount of 35,458/., which have swallowed up the profits of the half- 
year, the balance, the reserve-fund, and encroached on the profits of the 
present half-year. The officer who had control at Melbourne—where nearly 
the whole loss was suffered—has been superseded. Mr. Duncan Dunbar, 
the Chairman, is hopeful for the future: it would have been surprising if 
the bank had not lost something during the commercial crisis in Australia ; 
none of the loss has been incurred in London. The meeting felt that the 
Directors had pursued a straightforward course in fully stating everything 
and suspending a dividend: condemmatory resolutions were rejected, and a 





Che Chratres. 

Although there is no doubt that a large portion of the London public 
is thoroughly convinced that the editorial “‘ we” is endowed with some 
preternatural power of ubiquity on every 26th of December, so that at 
about one o’clock in the morning of the 27th there are certain gifted in- 
dividuals each of whom has seen all the pantomimes in the Metropolis, 
and deliberately weighed their respective merits,—yet, in spite of this 
happy belief, we have no intention of taking advantage of the general 


credulity. That great high-day of the theatrical calendar falling as it 


| did on Wednesday, we freely confess that our means of comparison are 
limited, and that the premises from which we draw our inferences are 


obtained partly indeed by the visual organ, but partly also from oral tra- 
dition. Nevertheless, we have been careful in testing the value of the 


| said oral tradition; and therefore, putting together what we have seen, 


and what we have heard, we are fain to believe that we arrive at a pretty 
correct result,. This, then, is our summary of the busy week’s pro- 
ceedings : 

The Drury Lane pantomime, Hey Diddle-diddle, or Harlequin King 
Nonsense and the Seven Ages of Man, is marked by an ingenious adapta- 
tion of the speech of Jaques to the business of the introduction, but alto- 
gether relies more on the scenery of Mr. Beverley than on its own in- 
trinsic merits. Professor Anderson, who has opened Covent Garden for 
the joint exhibition of his own legerdemain and a pantomime called 


Ye Belle Alliance, or Harlequin Good-Humour and y* Fielde of y* Clothe of 


Golde, proves that he is a better wizard when he trusts to his own hands 
than when he has recourse to the medium of Harlequin’s bat. At the 
Princess's, a tale of domestic grief is burlesqued with great taste and 
elegance in the pantomime Harlequin and the Maid and the Magpie, or the 
Fairy Paradisa and Hanky Panky the Enchanter : but the action on the 
risible muscles is not equal to the gratification afforded to the eye. he 
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of Spring, as the Haymarket pantomime is called, is a neat and graceful 
piece of the kind, owing much of its effectiveness to the pencil of Mr. 
Calleott. At the Adelphi, where Madame Celeste plays a Harlequin 
dressed in the old Italian costume, an attempt is made to endow panto- 
mime with a Watteau sort of aspect: but the very indifferent “ comic 
business” of Jack and the Bean-Stalk, or Harlequin and Mother Goose at 
Home again, counteracts the beneficial effect of an exceedingly pretty 
notion very prettily executed. At the Olympic, now the sole theatre of 
non-pantomimic burlesque, Mr. Robson retains his eminence as Prince 
Richeraft in The Three Glass Distaf’s ; while Mr. Gray, the scene-painter, 
takes a good stretch upwards on his way to the temple of Fame. 

After giving one more fact, in the statement that Harlequin and St. 
George and the Dragon, the Astley’s pantomime, is to be added to the 
list of successes, we come to the quintessence of our verdict. The best 
pantomimes, we believe, will be found North and South,—that is to say, 
at the Princess’s, (above mentioned,) and at the Surrey, where another 
afflicted female furnishes the subject of Zhe Prince of Pearls, or Harlequin 
and Jane Shore. 

Parisian THEATRICALS. 

The Parisians have had a new sensation in the shape of a two-act 
opera, the personages in which are taken from the famous romance of 
Rabelais. That celebrated wit has not been often brought into contact 
with the stage, but nevertheless there is an elderly opera, entitled Pa- 
nurge dans U Ile des Lanternes, the music of which is ascribed to no less a 
personage than King Louis Dixhuit. The new work, which is called 
Pantagruel, is written by M. Trianon and composed by M. Labarre. An 
opera of a more sentimental kind, entitled Les Saisons, composed by M. 
Victor Mussé, has been produced at the Opéra Comique. 





MR. COWDEN CLARKE’S LECTURES. 

A course of four lectures on the Genius and Comedies of Moliére has 
been commenced by Mr. C. Cowden Clarke at the London Institution,— 
this being, as a prospectus announces, probably the last lecture-season 
which he will hold before an approaching departure from England. 

In the first discourse of the series, which was delivered last week, Mr. 
Clarke dwelt on those works which exhibit chiefly the natural vivacity of 
Moliére, his clear, flowing, genial humour, and enjoyment of absurdity 


in character or situation,—such as his earliest pley “ 1’ Etourdi.”’ and the | 


more dramaticully developed “ Kcole des Maris” and “Ecole des 
Femmes.” The second lecture opened with a brief review of the cir- 
cumstances of the dramatist’s own life : 
put to hard proof by the light conduct of his wife, the sprightly fair one 
Armande Béjart, and the mixture of serious colouring with exquisite 


wit and satire in his greatest works—works which were the first to intro- | 


duce into France the true comedy of character and manners. 
lecturer analyzed the subtile elements of the character of the “ Mi- 
santhrope”’ Alceste,—his high sense of honour and manliness forced 
into excess, and so fitted for comedy, by over-intolerance of the 
foibles and follies of society; the much-suffering thraldom of his 


love for the spoiled beauty Céliméne; the rich variety of the bore | 


genus in “Les Fiacheux’’; the tragi-comic victimization of the 
elderly wooer in the “ Mariage Forcé”’; the force and interest of 
the “ Avare”’; the flaying exposure of sanctimonious hypocrisy, in its 
tortuous grovellings and the blindness of its dupes, in “ Tartuffe”’ ; 
and the roaring farce into which Moliére pursues the too-true fooleries of 
the “ Bourgeois Gentilhomme.” The third lecture will be illustrative of 
“* Moliére’s serious vein,”’ including the Grand-Monarque heroics of such 
works as the “ Princesse d’Elide”’ and the “‘ Amants Magnifiques,” as well 
as the terrible impressiveness of his version of “Don Juan”; and the 


fourth will indicate his “‘ natural style supervening upon the artificial , 


tone of society and literature,” in the “ Précieuses Ridicules,” the 
“* Femmes Savantes,”’ and other comedies. 

Mr. Clarke intersperses his comments with copious translated extracts 
from the great Frenchman, which exercise the unfailing spell of genius 
and humour upon tbe audience ; and he exhibits, in combination with a 
manner thoroughly popular, those two great requisites of a lecturer— 
knowledge of his subject, and liking for it. 





THE GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION. 

We have again, after no lengthy interval, to note an addition to the 
ever-growing diorama of the Events of the War at this gallery, in the 
guise of two new pictures,—an extended view of Sebastopol after the 
bombardment, taken from the ruins of Fort St. Paul; and one of Kinburn, 
as seen from the sea, which exhibits with great distinctness the increasing 
strength of its three successive and continuous forts. The public eye, 
which has long been so sedulously supplied with Crimean scenes, is now 
strained towards Asia Minor, and would be grateful for some pictured 
information from that quarter—especially from Kars: but artists are 
probably scanty thereabouts. 


CRIMEAN PHOTOGRAPHS. 

“The cry is still ‘they come!’’”’—and so much the better. The other 
week we spoke of a second series of Crimean photographs, to be seen at 
Mr. Hogarth’s in the Haymarket: now it is a third series, at Mr. Kil- 
burn’s in Regent Street. Like the former, these, the production of Mr. 
Robertson of Constantinople, are taken after the South side of Sebas- 
topol fell into the hands of the Allies; the spots selected for representa- 
tion being in various instances identical, and of course the results all but 
equally so. Yet there is an individual manner in photography, by which 
the different practitioners may be recognized, akin to the same thing in 
art: Mr. Robertson's, for instance, would hardly be mistaken for Mr. Fen- 
ton’s, though both are of a high class. The series numbers fifty-eight; 
among which the visitor will expect to find, and wil/ find, such subjects 
as “The Interior of the Redan,” ‘ Breach of the Redan, where the great 
struggle took place,” “Interior of the Malakoff,” ‘Part of the Barrack 
Battery, showing the mantelettes for protecting the Russian gunners,” 
‘The Docks and Arsenal of Sebastopol,”’ and so on. 


Cingalese photographs of scenes, architecture, and national character and 
costume; some of them coloured with simplicity, and in better taste than 
usual. Fifty are hanging on the walls, and four hundred remain over 
and above. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
THE CONGRESS. 

“ L’Emprre c'est la Paix”—the aphorism, embodied in a pamph- 
let, was thrown upon Europe from some mysterious Imperial 
press of France, for the purpose of reconciling foreign states to 
the Elected of December in his full Napoleonic capacity. Some 
time after, was thrown out, in rather a different mode, a pamph- 
let on “ the Reconstruction of the Map of Europe,”—parcelling out 
“the Orient” for the Western Powers, and giving Moldavia to 
Austria. The Czar had refused to acknowledge “Sir, my bro- 
ther”; and “my brother” appeared, by what we could see of his 
attitude in the side-mirror of this half-published half-suppressed 
pamphlet, to be contemplating a redistribution of the inheritance 
of Europe. It was a kind of retort-tremendous upon the manwu- 
vre called “the Sick Man.” A third pamphlet falls from the 
clouds in the language of the Universe—videlicet French—em- 
bodying, with advocacy, the proposal conveyed in its title, “ On the 
Necessity of a Congress to pacify Europe.” It is not authenti- 
cated; rumour ascribes it, perhaps falsely, to the Imperial hand 
of Napoleon himself, who is said to have exercised some persuasion 
in order to draw Lord Palmerston into peace-negotiations. Who be- 
| lieves either the gossip about autograph pamphlets, or such a thing 
| as difference of opinion between Napoleon and Palmerston? There 
lies the pamphlet, however,—suffered, if not ordered; with its 
suggestion that since two out of the five Great Powers cannot re- 
concile the other three, we must have a Congress, which would 
restore Austria and Prussia to the position they have lost, Russia 
| to the development of her industry, France and England to peace, 
| and the secondary states to tranquillity. It is curious that all 

concurrent accounts represent Paris as the centrs of what we may 
call the new Peace doctrine—some notion of erectisg Austria and 
| Prussia into arbitrators, and accepting such a peace as those pow- 
ers would allow. There ica gonoral euppocitiva that the Ewperor 
| of the French has had enough of war, and would like to revert to 
| the old announcement of the oracle, “ L’Empire c'est la paix.” 
| The arguments of Saint-Mare Girardin, in the article in the Jowr- 
nal des Débats, go far to confirm this supposition. The Eastern 
war, he says, has been neither useless nor mischievous for France ; 
it has given to her the alliance with England, the “ favourable” 
| neutrality of Germany, and the opportunity of showing, in a war 
of conservative policy, that she is not irrevocably bound to revo- 
| lutionary policy. 

“This war has restored to France her independence of action in Europe, 
and with independence the ascendant. * * * * When we pray for peace, 
it is not to finish as speedily as possible a war useless and gratuitous; it is 
to finish befittingly a war that has given to us all that it can give; for 
peace has all the advantages which war could have for us at the present day, 
and it is peace alone which can consolidate the work of war.” 

The pamphlet is probably set afloat to test the direction of the 
current. It is the parallel of Mr. F. O. Ward’s turnip to exhibit 
the flow of certain running streams. It asks Europe whether it 
will have a Congress? The Governments, we can imagine, might 
answer “ Yes”; but they would find some difficulty in showing 
that the Western Powers are in a position which would render a 
Congress available tor their professed objects. it might have 
been an efficacious mode of preventing war, if the Congress had 
been assembled before hostilities, and the Powers represented had 
been perfectly impressed with the necessity of constraining the 
encroachments of Absolutism as much as the spoliation of Anarchy. 
It might be a fitting mode of arranging peace when the Western 
Powers should have attained the objects of the war. But, pen- 
| dente lite, the Western Powers are without a locus standi which 
| would enable them to insist upon their rights; and they have no 
occasion to surrender those rights in order to accept the inferior 
concession which might be obtained through the verdict of a Con- 
gress. It may suit the purpose of Napoleon III to merge France 
in an assemblage of constituted royalties; it may suit him now, 
thus to neutralize the “ ultra-insular” influence of England; but 
we cannot be blind to our own total submersion in such a conclave, 
under the overwhelming number of secondary states, reluctant 
allies, and false neutrals, all eager to subserve the interests and 
| designs of Russia. 
| Whatever the Government in Paris may think,—or in Downiag 
| Street,—the public opinion of the people must go for something. 
At this precise moment a Congress would be regarded with great 
jealousy in France, and not with favour in England. It must as- 
semble to effect a compromise of objects which, we have been 
assured, are not to be compromised, and which the English people, 
at least, would hold it mischievous and shameful to compromise. 
Underlying the question between the Western Powers and lussia, 
is a question between the national communities of Europe and the 
governments,—the question, whether governments shall exist for 
the sake of a few families, or for the sake of the nations whose 
affairs are to be administered. The Congress, if assembled now, 
would come together on the basis of the family principle; and 
what settlement could it make which would be satisfactory to 
the Continent ? 

In England we remember the last Congress. We remember how 














one | it was a concourse of courts—a great family party of the royal 
Mr. Kilburn has also placed on view an interesting set of Indian and | 


class—in which there was much jabber and much holiday-making ; 
business being left to the diplomatists, to the persevering Czar, 
and to accommodating bureaucratists; with a dead weight of class 
interest to sustain such men against the real statesmen of Germany 
and the representatives of England. It was an organized intrigue, 
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which resulted in a family compact and in the outwitting of 
English statesmen. Public opinion would not only refuse to tole- 
rate any such result now, but, with that experience recalled to 
it, the community here would watch its statesmen with jealousy, 
and would mistrust them even for the attempt, at such a time, 
to enter such a Congress at all. 





THE RUSSIAN WAR IN ASIA. 

How shall the war be carried on? Russia has been beaten in the 
Crimea, but she is triumphant in Turkish Armenia. She has lost 
Sebastopol, but she has gained Kars and Bayazeed, and she occu- 
pies the road from Trebizond to Teheran. Is she to be permitted 
to retain or extend her conquests at pleasure, or are we to retake 
them and retaliategin kind? The latter course at present finds 
much favour, and it is undoubtedly one that demands grave con- 
sidoration. Dut in speculating on the future conduct of the war, 
we must not confine ourselves to one point; we must survey the 
whole, and estimate not the absolute but the comparative merits 
of each proposed course. 

If the war were a purely military business, in which politics 
had no part, and if we were prepared to continue the war until 
Russia were rendered innocuous to surrounding nations, few 
things would be more easy than to sketch the operations that 
would be necessary to that end. Thus, to block out Russia in the 
North, it is not enough to stipulate that Sweden shall not cede 
any portion of her territory to the enemy; Finland should be 
conquered and restored to Sweden. To relieve Germany, Poland 
should be wrenched from the grasp of the Czar and set upon its 
legs again. To preserve European Turkey and secure the free 
navigation of the Danube, the Crimean fortresses should be ut- 
terly destroyed; Russian war-ships should be excluded from the 
Black Sea; Ismail should be dismantled, and a portion of the ter- 
ritory on the left bank of the Northernmost arm of the Danube 
ceded to Turkey. Then, we should cross the Black Sea, and thrust 
back the Russians from the South to the North of the Caucasus, 
fixing their frontier ou the Kuubau and the Terek. But this 
would be a labour for giants, and the work of years! A eamhina- 
tion as extensive as that which overthrew Napoleon would be 
required to overthrow the Czar, and wrest from him the conquests 
of sixty years. 

Our resources in men and money, however great, are not un- 
limited, and our objects must be limited to our means. The pri- 
mary object of the war was not the security of Germany and 
Scandinavia, but of Turkey; its territorial integrity and independ- 
ence. There might be no objection, if Germany and Scandinavia 
would join us, to undertake the conquest of Finland and Poland ; 
but until they do so, we must be content to accomplish what we 
can without them, and in other directions more closely connected 
with the original object of the war. 

At the close of 1855 we stand in this position. We have taken 
and destroyed two-thirds of the “standing menace ” to Constanti- 
nople—the city of Sebastopol and the Russian Black Sea fleet; 
but the Russian army and the Northern forts remain. We have 
freed the Black Sea and its shores, and have ravaged the Sea of 
Azoff; but we have not fired a shot against Ismail, nor have we 
done anything to resist the Russians in Transcaucasia or Turkish 
Armenia. Putting the conquest of Voland aside as visionary, and 
that of Finland as problematical, and in any case as distinct from 
the operations in the East, there remain two courses before the 
Allies,—to continue their career in the Crimea, or to transfer the 
greater part of the army elsewhere. If the former were determined 
on, then the whole of the force now in the East would not be more 
than adequate to that object; if the latter, then certainly, Bala- 
klava, Kamiesch, Kertch, Eupatoria, and Kinburn, could be held 
by garrisons, and more than half the army would be available for 
other operations. There are two points near the Black Sea that 
invite attack,—Ismail, and Kherson and Nicolaief. But either 
operation would absorb the whole of the force that could be spared 
from the Crimea. Both, if successful, would inflict great damage 
upon Russia, while the reduction of Ismail would more directly 
conduce to the safety of Turkey and the freedom of the Danube. 
Neither would raise any political jealousy in the Cabinets of the 
Allied Powers, or that of Austria. But another expedition has 
been suggested to the Allies, and that we propose to consider. 

The general reader may have observed that the advocates of the 
Russian provinces in Transcaucasia as a field of conquest have 
again entered the arena of discussion, and are pressing their claims. 
Among others, Mr. Laurence Oliphant has republished his pamph- 
let on the subject, with a preface written in the Turkish camp at 
Sugdidi and dated the 13th November.* Mr. Oliphant alleges 
that the Christian populations of Mingrelia, Immeritia, and 
Georgia, hate the Russians, but abhor the Turks; and that their 
hostility to Omar Pasha’s army perils the success of his enterprise. 
That hostility, he supposes, would give way before a Christian 
army. Founding upon the advantages of the conquest of Trans- 
caucasia, he proposes that an army composed of the Christian 
allies of Turkey, or failing that an army composed of English 
alone, should be transferred to Transcaucasia, there to undertake 
the conquest of those provinces. The Turkish army he would 
transport to Soudjak-Kaleh; whence they might march to the 
plains of the Kouban, and, in conjunction with the Moslem moun- 
taineers, who are devotedly attached to the Porte, move upon and | 
intercept all communication between Russia and Transcaucasia, | 

* “ The Transcaucasian Provinces the Proper Field of Operation for a Christian | 
Army. Being a second edition of ‘ The Coming Campaign,’ by Laurence Oliphant, | 
Author of * The Russian Shores of the Black Sea.’ With a Preface to this edition 
written from the seat of war.” Published by Blackwood and Sons, 


by the pass of Dariel; a movement which, supported by a flotilla 
in the Sea of Azoff, would certainly facilitate the operations of the 
Allies to the South of the great mountain-chain. The question to 
be determined is, whether such a combined enterprise be a prac- 


ticable, or the best practicable, mode of continuing the war; re- 


specting its absolute advantages there can be no dispute. 

We have before explained the position of Russia South of the 
Caucasus,t and pointed out how it is essential to the prosecution 
of Russian designs against our possessions in India; how it affects 
the security of Asiatic Turkey, and the fortunes of Persia. The 
cessation of warfare in the Crimea, the fall of Kars, and the pro- 
gress of Omar Pasha, have drawn all eyes to this quarter, and 
have revived the proposal for the conquest of Transcaucasia. Un- 
doubtedly, if, as we stated above, the war were carried on by 
purely military men for purely military aims, such an enterprise 
would be a matter of course, because it would complete the chain 
of conquests necessary for the curbing of Russia. But the war is 
carried on for mixed political and military purposes, the latter 
being subservient to and controlled by the former. In the enter- 
prises undertaken, we may expect to find the political elements 
predominate. In waging war in the Crimea, in extending its 
tield to the Danube or the Dnieper and Boug, the Allies would 
be on the common ground of their political interests. But would 
that be the case if the war, stationary in the Crimea and on 
the mainland of Southern Russia, were removed to Transcauca- 
sia? There are already indications that such would not be 
the case. Such an extension of the war would be beyond doubt 
more conducive to the interests of England and Turkey than those 
of France and Austria. The conquest of Transcaucasia would inflict 
a deadly blow on Russian projects in Asia; but it would recoil 
upon ourselves if it were doubtfully undertaken, or if it led to the 
weakening of our alliance with France, or the freezing of the chilly 
moral support we receive from Austria. The problem is this— 
We could chase the Russian army from the Crimea, or compel it 
to surrender; we could attempt the capture of Kherson and Nico- 
laief ; and we could take Ismail and free the Danube. In all these 
operations. it may ho fairly assumed that the Allies would cheer- 
fully bear a part, and that in the last Austria wight be induced to 
codperate. We could conquer Transcaucasia, with an English army 
alone, if a separation of the forces were determined on; but in 
doing so we might endanger the alliance, and alienate Austria still 
further. The danger to us and to Europe from the Russian posi- 
tion is great, but remote; and so long as the Black Sea is kept 
free from Russian ships, and the Russians are kept distant 
from its Eastern coasts, we may rely on it that Russia cannot under- 
take any material enterprise in Asia Minor. The question of her 
supremacy beyond the Caucasus may therefore be safely adjourned, 
at least until we have accomplished the work in the Black Sea and 
the Baltic, nearer to our hand and of more pressing importance. 

But then comes another question. Are we tosubmit to Russian 
encroachment, by force of arms, in Turkish Armenia, accomplished 
during a war undertaken to preserve the integrity of Turkey ? By 
undertaking and completing the conquest of Transcaucasia, we 
should undoubtedly expel the Russians from Turkish Armenia. 
But if we give up, from higher considerations, the conquest of 
Transcaucasia, it surely does not follow that we are bound to sub- 
mit to the Russian conquests, actual and probable, in Turkish Ar- 
menia? On the contrary, the Western Powers are bound, by the 
terms of their alliance, to free Turkish territory from Russian 
foes; it is for them, codperating with Turkey, to devise means for 
that purpose: but they are not bound to conquer Transcaucasia. 
If it should be found that adequate terms of peace cannot be ex- 
torted from the enemy by operations in the Black Sea and the 
Baltic, at the same time that Turkish Armenia is secured, the Al- 
lies may be compelled to undertake the conquest of Transcaucasia ; 
and then it would be a legitimate operation. 


+ Spectator, November 17; page 1186, 





EXCRESCENT COLONELCIES. 

WE understand that among the comprehensive measures for the 
improvement of the Army is an abolition of military sine- 
cures. There will henceforth be no titular Field-Marshals or 
supernumerary Colonels. The effect upon the Army will be con- 
siderable, and upon the finances of the country not little. Take 
the Colonels alone—their number is 135, their cost is nearly 
85,000/.; their cost being regarded in the light of a reward for 
past services, not pay for present work.* The economical reform, 
indeed, will not consist so much in the mere saving of salary, as 
in the discontinuance of a gross abuse, which keeps up a demoral- 
izing laxity. It was natural that, during a long peace, many 
offices in the Army, perhaps almost it might be said the larger 
portion, should come to be regarded as titular more than practical, 
particularly in those regiments that at such time usually remain 
at home. It was a fine thing to invest money in the successive 
purchase of commissions where a tolerable yearly income was se- 
cured, with the rank of a gentleman, and opportunity occasionally 
of taking part in a pageant. It was something for gentlemen 
who desired distinction, to obtain commissions in regiments that 
bore upon their banners the names of “ Waterloo,” “ Albuera,” or 
“ Peninsula.” The hero in red cloth, or blue cloth, almost seemed 
as if he had himself penetrated “ Badajos’s breeches,” or rushed 
forward at the command “ Up, Guards, and at them!” But to oc- 
cupy a post of that kind was, so far as real business is concerned, 
almost a sinecure. By degrees some of the most important 

* Byerley Thompson’s Military Forces and Institutions of Great Britain ané 
Ireland, p. 25. 
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commands in the Army have become actual sinecures. A Captain 
may be a “ Lieutenant-Colonel,” without any regiment to com- 
mand ; being, so far as any Colonelcy is concerned, a sinecurist 


for the sake solely of the titular honour. A man who has sufficient | 


money and connexions, and can go through the technical amount 
of service, may be a Colonel of the kind formerly called “ clothing 
Colonels,” although he commands his regiment only on the grandest 
of occasions, as when a foreign potentate visits the land. “ Every 
regiment of Infantry or Cayalry,” says Byerley Thompon, “ has 
a Colonel, who holds the property of his corps. The greater 
number of commissions of Colonels are held by Major-Generals, 
Lieutenant-Generals, and even Field-Marshals, who receive the 
pay of simple Colonels. Formerly the Colonels had great authority 
over their regiments, and directed their recruiting and discipline at 
pleasure ; but now the office is merely titular, and they seldom, if 
ever, serve with their regiments.” Now, in proportion as an ap- 
pointment of this kind is without real charge, it is also without 
real honour. Lord Seaton, who has served on many hard-fought 
fields, may feel a just and genuine pride in taking his commission 
as Colonel of the Second Regiment of Life Guards, whose banners 
are inscribed “ Peninsula,” “ Waterloo "—for the regiment served 
in the Peninsula, and he served in the Peninsula, and he has not 
been idle since Waterloo. The regiment welcomes the Colonel as 
being in himself an honour conferred upon it, and he, no doubt, is 
proud of his command. But there are Colonels whose services ar 


not so distinctly made out ; and when they are placed at the head of 


the regiment, though they may exult in the honour of their ex- 
altation, the regiment is not likely todo so. A frequent renewal 
of these half-empty appointments must tend to bring the rank it- 
self to a discount. Multiply these appointments, and ultimately 
they would be as much a mockery as that of “ the Roman Senator ” 
or the “ King of Jerusalem.” 

The object of the new reform is to carry out the principle that 
the appointment should be made for the sake of the public service 
and the Army, and not of the individual. It is this principle, in- 
deed, which gives the real vitality of honour. If a man is ap- 
pointed to a responsible post, the selection implies that he has the 
great qualities requisite for that post. It is, for example, the 
highest military honour which the Crown can at present confer, 
to intrust an officer with the command of our forces in the field ; 
but how absurd it would be if her Majesty were to appointa 
second and superior commanding-officer in the Crimea, who was 
not to command in the Crimea, but to live at his own house in 
Belgravia or in some English county, he being nevertheless the 
“full” commander in the Crimea, with power to appear at the 
head of the army upon some high day or holiday, and Sir William 
Codrington remaining the Lieutenant Commander-in-chief or acting 
commander! It is evident that in this case the really honourable 
post would be, not that of “ full” commander, but that of lieu- 
tenant-commander; and in proportion as these Colonelcies have 
been made only the means of conferring title and pay as an 
honorary distinction and a pension for some favoured individual, 
so they have been brought to a discount. They may be useful, 
occasionally, as sops for political opponents who are to be softened, 
or for political followers who are to be rewarded; but here again 
the very vitality of the honour is sapped. The full Colonelcy 
that can be conferred by the Whipper-in of the House of Lords 
ceases to be a military distinction, and becomes one of the gew- 
gaws of the Court or Parliament. 

It is not to be presumed, indeed, that military officers will go 
without their distinction and substantial rewards; but they will 
be given according to the facts of the case. If there are posts 
vacated, the best men will be selected for them, and the appoint- 
ment itself will be one of the highest honours that the Crown can 
bestow ; not the less valuable since the number of such distinctions 
must be limited by the vacancies occurring in actual service. 
Here post and pay are legitimately given, and with some honour, 
since they are given for the good of the service and of the country, 
and the individual who is selected knows that he is chosen because 
he possesses high military qualities. Should merit display itself 
where there are no such vacancies—should distinction be sought 
for men who are actually retiring from the field, and not entering 
upon it—there are other means which the Crown already possesses 
or might obtain. It can recommend for pensions; and there is no 
doubt that the retiring veteran will find Parliament only too ready 
to remunerate his good service, and give him that pension for life 
which can support the “dignity,” whatever it may be, that the 
Crown can confer. As to the dignity, there are the orders 
of chivalry precisely designed for honorary distinction; and 
if they are not suflicient—if their numbers are restricted, their 
variety too small—it is in the power of the Crown to create 


new honours and new titles. Men can be made Knights 
Commanders of the Bath without compelling them to pre- 


tend that they are Colonels of regiments which they scarcely 
ever visit. Nor is it necessary for the honour and dignity even 
of the highest individuals in the land, that they should receive 

retended military appointments when they do no military duties. 
Ko Prince of the Blood Royal can need a Coloneley or a Field-Mar- 
shal’s baton as a card of admission to any body or place in the 
country; since he could find admission on the strength of being 
what he is. A Royal Prince could enter any parade-ground, any 
camp, any mess-room, as Royal Prince. The veriest martinet in the 
service would no more think of excluding him from any place that 
he chose to enter, than one of the park-keepers would think of 
excluding him from the sunshine in Hyde Park unless he called 
himself “ Brother of the Sun and Moon.” 


truth, rest upon the facts of the case. The Prince Loyal will be 
honoured as Prince Royal, especially if his conduct in that station 
be such as the station demands. The veteran retiring from the 
field will be honoured as veteran, with a chivalrous renown and a 
social station such as he has earned, although he is not suppositi- 
tiously in some Colonelship whose duties he does not fulfil. The 
soldier in active service will be honoured as a soldier in active 
service—the real Colonel at the head of his men. Genuine honour 
will not become complicated with the discredits of sinecures, and 
the financial arrangements will not be obscured by mixing up real 
pensions with pretended salaries. 5 ; 

“Tt is understood,” we say, that these reforms will be carricd 
out without delay, not because we receive the announcement from 
any official sources or by any “exclusive” channel. We under- 
stand it from the existing state of things,—from the discredit in 
which sineeures have fallen; from the desire to render militar: 
appointments entirely genuine and unadulterated by titular pa 
geants; from the demand of public opinion that the national a 
counts shall be perfectly clear, each item of ¢ xpenditure being set 
down to its proper account for work done or for honour conferr 
as the case may be. We understand it, because we suppose that 
when Ministers announce their desire to effect thoroughgoing im- 
provements in our military system, they do not intend to leave it: 
worst, its most glaring, its most conte mptible abuse, untouched. 


A REAL CLAIM TO REWARD. 


It is not because we do not see the justice and even the poli y ol 
giving to past service a full recompense, that we object to giving 
sinecures as rewards, and to distributing distinction by some un- 
recognized principle. On the contrary, we insist that office should 
be given for duty, rewards for past services. Moreover, we say 
that a great country should see that merit never goes without its 
meed, although the reward may not be down in the bond, [t all 
dep nds upon the services done. The best servaut will be a man 
who does not look to his wage or his profit, but does the task fu: 
the sake of seeing a good task done; but the corre sponding duty 
of him for whom the benefit is executed is, to see that the genc- 
rosity of the servants is met by the generosity of the master. 

We have a case in point, which is all the better since it is ge- 
nerally appreciated and is indisputable. It is the case of Dr. 
Hector Gavin, whose services and death are well known. He wa 
cut off early in his profession; he leaves a wife and a child; their 
claims are morally beyond all doubt, and something should | 
done for them; but there is a technical fault in their claim. <A 
though Gavin was suddenly cut short in active service, he was a 
commissioner, not a surgeon nor an assistant-surgeon; and he died 
from a cause not arising out of the service, but out of an accident. 
There is, it seems, no precedent in office for giving anything to 
his widow. 

This is inconceivable as a matter of reason, though, unhappily, 
it is too conceivable as a matter of routine. If any justification 
could be advanced for a Coloneley to one who has but gone through 
the regular series of duties, the very same justification applies in 
this case. We look to service. Gavin was one of the few physi- 
cians who, when sanitary matters became of public importance, 
gave up private practice and devoted themselves to sanitary re- 
searches. Younger, and perhaps less gifted than Southwood Smith, 
he did his work with equal zeal. He took a part in all the earlier 
and unrecorded Metropolitan movements for sanitary reform ; and 
when the Health of Towns Association was formed, he became 
the unpaid editor of their official organ, the Health of Towns 
Journal. Wis usefulness and his position were afterwards recog- 
nized by his appointment as Medical Inspector during the cholera 
outbreak of 1849 in the Metropolis, and as Medical Inspector in 
the West Indies in 1853-4, and in Neweastle and other towns 
in the North in 1854. These ¢ mployme nts show that the Govern- 
ment did not scruple to use the fruits of Gavin’s personal devotion 
to sanitary knowledge, and that they recognized his standing as a 
sanitary reformer. In the early part of 1855—shortly after Lord 
Palmerston’s accession to power—Gavin was appointed with Dr. 
Sutherland a Sanitary Commissioner to the Army in the Crimea, 
and there a chance pistol-shot cut short his life. But it did not 
erase his services ; they remain on record. 

Their value is beyond question. In the present day, we want 
above all things good sanitary men, not mere “ medical” men, but 
men with a good ability for administering preventive measures. 
The proofs come to us every day. Sir Benjamin Hall gives tes- 
timony, in his exhortations to the local bodies who have visited 
him on the subject of municipal administration. “ Dirt,” says 
Lord Palmerston, “is matter in the wrong place”; dirt produces 
disease; and we want men who, acting under “ Nature,” can keep 
matter in the riyht place. It is important that we should call fort 
such men : the development of science produces them, and our thick- 
ening town population essentially demands them. Simple policy, 
then, would make us recognize the value of that service which 
both in honour and logic it is impossible to de ny. How can we 
tell such men that they had better stick to their own profession, 
unless they would be punished by the chance of leaving their de- 
pendents destitute? It is a common precept, that men should 
guard against the accidents of life by insurance : here the officials 
effect a kind of anti-insurance—they make the engagement pre- 
yent both the means and the chance of insuring the life for the 
benefit of dependents. hes , 

Office itself supplies precedents which tell a fortiori. Assistant- 
surgeons released from their duties in the Crimea or at Scutari are, 
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points to the very smallest recognition that might be made in 
Gavin’s case. He certainly was not below the rank of an assist- 
ant-surgeon, not less valuable, not less worthy of reward for his 
disinterested preference of public service to private practice. A 
year’s pay, therefore, would be the smallest donation that could be 
offered with any sense of public dignity. We do not see any com- 
promise that such creditors as the widow and child could be offer- 
ed. But, indeed, it ought not to be the lowest rate in a case 
where the exceptional character tells entirely in favour of the 
claim. The civil list, if it is worth anything at all, is for such 
purposes as this. To let technicalities stand in the way, is indeed 
to imply an impotence in the state, an impossibility of trampling 
down and surmounting petty obstacles, which is as discreditable 
to the spirit of the whole community as it is to the capability of 
publicmen. If they cannot hit upon some device for doing justice 
to the claim of the unfortunate and to the dignity of their country, 
their invention must be poor indeed. 





JUDGMENT ON THE EASTERN COUNTIES. 
Tue dispute of the Eastern Counties Railway is the story, re- 


hearsed for the ten thousandth time, of the gold and silver shield. | 


The antagonists are describing the same object in incompatible 
terms, because they look only at their own side, and are obstinately 
incapable of passing over to see how the object looks from the 
opposite points of view. The Committee of Investigation re- 
presented that their dividends were steadily and progressively de- 
clining, with ni/ in prospect; their stores eaten up by peculation, 
which was veiled over and had consumed an unknown amount of 
property—10,000/. or 40,000/. worth; their permanent way so 
neglected that 150,000/. would be required to put it in an effective 
condition; their capital account swelled for the purpose of entering 
into undertakings profitless to them and extenuating their dividend 
proportionately ; their line made the tool of alien enterprises, in 


| This statement demands the careful attention of the share- 
holders. The new account is exactly opposed to the statement of 
Mr. Bruce and of the Committee of Investigation; and if we 
place implicit credence in Mr. Waddington, we must suppose the 
gentlemen on the other side to deserve an epithet as to their state- 
ments which is never used in polite society. We are far, how- 
ever, from supposing that they deserve any such condemnation. 
It would, then, appear to be logically necessary, that if they are 
truth-telling persons, Mr. Waddington is the reverse. We would 
be the last to fix any such charge upon him. How, then, recon- 
cile the two statements? We believe that they are irreconcileable. 
The fact is, that both sides seriously, though unintentionally, 
falsify their own account: each takes one part of the subject, 
makes statements that are more or less accurate respecting that 
| part, but puts it before the shareholders and the public as being 
a statement of the whole case. The Eastern Counties sharcholders 
look only to the Eastern Counties and East Anglian branches of 
the railway, and of the subject. They find that their co-tenants 
of the territory have dragged them into very extensive operations; 
that they have become shareholders, not only in their own proper 
line of railway, which they originally meant to found, maintain, 
| and trade upon, but in railways to places which they know nothing 
about, in steam-boats, harbours, graving-docks, and dancing- 
saloons. They see that their stores have gone; they note thata 
pushing officer takes more out of their pockets by percentages 
than by the direct salary; they observe Mr. Waddington, at the 
| top of affairs, in the main contented with the state of things; they 
find that their profits would be greater if their own line were left to 
itself, with the traffic upon it: and thus their case is made out. 
But they take an impossible position. They could not isolate 
their railway, or their own part thereof, and also enjoy the traffic 
which now flows upon it. On the contrary, even if they were 
content to do without the traffic artificially attracted by the steam- 





| 


which their directors hayo booome charcholdors, but in which they | boats, the harbour-construction, the feeding-lines, and the dancing- 


have no interest—their means employed to set up other railway | saloons, they have no right to presume that they would have the 
companies, coal companies, steam-boat companies, dancing-saloons, | same amount of ordinary coming and going proper to their own 
and even branch railways that “tapped” their line, for the benefit | particular branch. It is evident from Mr. Waddington’s state- 
of parties who became at once contractors and parasites to the | ment, that if the old policy of isolation had been pursued, the 
main business. And the worst of it was, that they had a chair- | Tilbur line would have been not a parasite but a competitor; the 
man who connived at this prostitution of the Eastern Counties’ | Great Northern, instead of being an ally, content to reciprocate 
property to the purpose of the foreign enterprise; who connived | conveniences and leave the Eastern Counties to its own district, 


at the preposterous percentages lrawn by a mismanaging locomo- 
tive superintendent, at the peculation in the stores, at the general 
waste of the line. If our readers will turn back to our number 
for December 1, page 1235, they will see that this is no exaggera- 
tion, but simply an epitome of the view presented by the Com- 
mittee of Investigation. 

Mr. Waddington, describing the same railway, just inverts the 
picture. The dividends of the Eastern Counties, he assures us, in- 
stead of declining and threatening to become nil, are rising, having 
been rescued from that condition of nullity. Five years ago they 
were nil, the amount shown under the head of profits being only 
5624/.; whereas they have risen since that to 55,731/. for the half- 
year. The permanent way has not been neglected; nor have the 
present directors spent only 3200/. over 548 miles of railway, but 
they have spent 22,000/. within the year. The engineer does not 
report that 150,000. ought to be spent on the permanent way 
at once: on the contrary, he says that 50,000/. should be spent on 
works, and 100,000/. on completions and repairs spread over ten 
years. If there had been some neglect, it is ascribed to Mr. Ash- 
croft, the engineer whom Mr. Waddington found in office; and 
the neglect is repaired. If there had been any peculation in the 
stores, it was Mr. Waddington who had detected it, and had 
stopped it; so that the loss is terminated, and is known to be under 
5000/., probably not more than 1823/., instead of being 40,000/. or 
10,0007. The means of the Company have not been lavished upon 
extraueous enterprises; but if collateral enterprises have been en- 
couraged by the assistance of the Company, the speculation was 
necessary in order to protect the line from competition, or it has 
positively paid; and in all cases the result has been an increase to 
the general prosperity of the railway. Thus, Lowestoft, which 
promises to be a harbour important to the country, is now a rising 
town with a traffic of its own; it is the port of importation for 
about half of the German cattle-trade which reaches this country ; 
and it furnishes a thoroughly paying traflic; while the average re- 
ceipts per train for the half-year ending 30th June 1855 were 
4s. 9}d., these cattle returned more than 5s. per train per mile. The 
Tilbury line would have been a competing line if the Waddington 
policy had not secured its being brought into the general scheme 
of the Eastern Counties network. It was constructed by Messrs. 


Peto, Betts, and Brassey, who were able to fulfil the requirements | 


of the act by defining the cost beforehand. The running tolls 
which they pay on a portion of the Eastern Counties line give less 
than their proportion of distance : for example, out of 1s. 6d. for a 
distance of twenty-one miles, they pay to the Eastern Counties 6d. 
for a distance of five. So the coal company, the boats to Ipswich, 
and the boats to Antwerp, the entertainments at Woolwich, the 
market-ticketa, have all contributed to draw traffic on to the line 
of the Eastern Counties. Every increase to the capital has been 
attended by a proportionate increase of profit; and if the joint in- 
crease were to go on at the same proportion, the dividends, which 
were nil at the time when Mr. Waddington was called to the chair, 
“would be five per cent.” * 

_* Those who desire to look further into the controversy should read Mr. 
Waddington’s published Answer—a folio volume of 108 pages, somewhat 
like a Parliamentary paper. Its length precludes our doing justice to it in a 


would have been “ tapping” the Cambridge line, and supplying a 
direct Norfolk ; while the steam-boats themselves, sailing on “their 

own hook,” would have been rivalling instead of feeding the lines; 
and then some of the traffic that goes through Essex would have 
gone round the county on both sides. Mr. Waddington points 
exultingly to a map which he gives of the Eastern Counties, oc- 
cupied entirely by one system of railways, and that system, he 
says to the shareholders, “your own.” The main object of his 
policy was to secure that unity in the district which would other- 
wise have been divided into uneven quarters between the East 
| Anglian, Eastern Counties, the Eastern Union, and the Norfolk, 


| but which now belongs to the railways amalgamated under the one 
| title of Eastern Counties. 
| This is true ; but it does not answer the separate Eastern Coun- 
| ties case. When the Tilbury line was designed on its present plan, 
the shares were thrown open to the Blackwall Company on the one 
side and the Eastern Counties on the other. The Blackwall pro- 
| prietors took up the bulk of their 20,000 shares; the Eastern 
| Counties took scarcely any. It is part of the defence of the terms 
| allowed to the Tilbury Company, that they deserve consideration 
because they have to pay 6 per cent upon 400,000/. of capital. 
, But what is that to those Eastern Counties shareholders who took 
no shares? From the Bruce, Cambridge, or Lynn Regis point of 
view, the interests of the original Company are sacrificed to the 
| Tilbury scheme. Again, Mr. Waddington excuses the 14,000/. or 
| 15,000/. spent in a graving-dock at Lowestoft,—which “ has, no 
doubt, been a cause of considerable anxiety to the engineers and 
all concerned,”—on the ground that the present proprietors and 
| directors are not responsible, for it was begun before the amalga- 
| mation, and “it was the policy of the Norfolk Company to give 
| facilities to the North of Europe Steam Ship Company, which has 
its establishment of steam-vessels at Lowestoft.” Exactly; that 
is just one of the charges made from the Lynn Regis point of view, 
and from the central amalgamated point of view it becomes an ex- 
cuse. It is evident that there have been sacrifices which are per- 
haps justified by the advantages of amalgamation and unity, but 
ve ustified on the isolated data of a pure Eastern Counties share- 
older, 

Here lies the whole question ; and the dispute between the Com- 
mittee of Investigation and Directors throws us back upon the 
principle of Mr. Chambers’s mutilated Railway Bill. Mr. Wad- 
dington proceeds upon grounds of policy. He sees the necessity 
| of defending the territory occupied by the Eastern Counties Com- 
pany from competition. Competition would, no doubt, materially 
abstract from the traflic of the district; and it appears to us that 
he shows strong grounds for believing that he has succeeded in 
the objects of his policy. The Committee of Investigation appe ar 
to us equally to show that the success has been obtained at the 
expense of neglecting many important economies, and of incurring 
many collateral expenses. It is plain that commercial men can 


| 
| 
| 





compiled abridgment ; but we have endeavoured to convey the spirit of it in 
thetext above. It is clear, distinct, animated—and costs only one shilling. 
It is indorsed with an intimation that Mr. Bruce, as Deputy-Chairman, 
would not sanction its being sent free to the shareholders; wherefore Mr, 


; Waddington himself sends a copy to each shareholder. 
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only form this district by means of purchasing property that they 
do not want; engaging in enterprises that do not belong to them; 
meddling in alliances that are precarious and inconvenient; plun- 

ing into intrigues, (to use the right word without meaning a bad 
imputation,) of which they do not see the end; and constantly 
running the risk of going ultra vires. This parcelling out of 
districts is properly the work of the State—the Government and the 
Legislature: if that point were settled, each company could con- 
eentraie all its attention, means, and ability, upon doing its best 
within its own district. Competition would then assist the 
general codperation, especially if a separate department, properly 
constituted and subject to public opinion, were set to arbitrate 
= arrangements where the interests of neighbouring companies 
clashed or combined. This leaves to the State the proper duty of 
control between corporations as between individuals, and leaves 
the corporation as individuals free to look after their own proper 
business. If our system were regulated under that combination 
of State control and commercial independence, we should not have 
these collisions between railway shareholders and their managers, 
these vehement incriminatory statements, in which both sides are 
right and both sides so deplorably wrong. 








WHY, HOW, AND WHEN. 
A CHRISTMAS CAROL. 

Socrery has a sin to expiate. It is now in the act of converting 
well-disposed boys into profligates, vagrants, and criminals. 
When we say “society,” we do not mean only that vague inde- 
finite thing the million, but those who legislate and administer for 
the million; most especially, Lord Palmerston, Sir George Grey, 
Sir John Pakington, the Archbishop of Canterbury, and such as 
have the initiative and high consultative position near or in the 
Government. They convert och dineel boys into profligates, 
vagrants, and criminals; and row, during this present Christmas, 
they are continuing that bad conversion. We do not say it meta- 
phorically—it is sober fact. When Lord Sidmouth showed Robert 
Owen a prison-boy undergoing some kind of rough discipline, and 
asked the Socialist what he thought, Robert Owen replied, “I 
think, my Lord, you and the boy ought to change places.” And 
the enthusiast was very near the truth, as enthusiasts sometimes 
are. At the Sussex meeting, the other day, Mr. Sydney Turner 
told the results of the statistics at Redhill, discarding the last two 

ears, as the sincerity of the reformed within that period has not 

en sufficiently tested by time. He finds that seven-tenths of the 
boys are effectually reformed—prove, in fact, to be good boys by 
nature, and well-conducted when they are taught how to be so. 
Thus, in their previous condition, the boys have been artificially 
taught to be bad boys, and have been consigned to destruction. “ Qui 
facit per alium, facit per se”: he who lets wrong be done which he 
might prevent, does it himself; and in this case there is a direct 
responsibility. Lord Palmerston, the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Lord Chief Justice Campbell, and Sir John Pakington—some of 
the principal heads of our governing system—are directly respon- 
sible, because if they were to say that the thing shall be en, and 
were to put their shoulders together to the wheel, it would be 
done. It is their duty, as administrators and legislators, to protect 
the innocent against the guilty ; but they leave the innocent children 
at the mercy of wicked parents and associates. Any one who attempts 
even honestly to seduce into lawful wedlock one of the Lord Chan- 
cellor’s wealthy wards, shall be “in contempt,” and shall sustain 
no end of punishment; but one who shall seduce no matter how 
many of Secretary Sir George Grey’s penniless wards to courses of 
stealing, shall be let alone, and Secretary Sir Dogberry Verges 
will only thank God that he is “quit of such vagrom men.” This 
cannot be suffered to go on. We now know that of the total num- 
ber of criminal boys, seven in ten at least are so because they have 
been made so through causes which Lord Palmerston, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, Sir George Grey, Chief Justice Campbell, 
and Sir John Pakington, could prevent. 

The working of the cause is easily traced. A. B. is a boy under 
ten or twelve years of age. He has seen his parents thieve, live 
in filth, go into prison and out again. He thinks it is the doom 
of his class. 
running off with that handkerchief and taking it to the marine- 
store-dealer’s. He has seen Charley Bates do it scores of times; 
and Charley is really a good fellow—kind-hearted, cheerful, sharp, 
clever, and plucky—quite a respectable friend. So, little Oliver 
prigs what isn’t his’n, and does not go to prison. If he does, he 
can’t help it. He would probably get a situation, if he only knew 
how. But who will take Charley Bates’s friend? He could not 
even get a post as doctor’s boy. There are no dinners handy. He 
has not the slightest acquaintance with statistics. He does not 
know that he could get half-a-crown a week as scavenger in a 
cotton-mill ; or if he did, how to get there; or if he could get there, 
how to economize half-a-crown to make it stretch over the week, 

aying for its due proportions of rent, food, clothing, &c. Nobody 
as told him the least iota of these things. Charley Bates is his 
real friend ; his father only “teaches by example ”—but he is not 
old enough yet to vie with that model. He follows in the steps of 
Bates. We, by and with the aid of Lord Palmerston, the Arch- 


He is hungry, and can satisfy his hunger at once by | 


bishop of Canterbury, Secretary Sir George Grey, Lord Chief Jus- | 


tice Campbell, and Sir John Pakington, could easily prevent the 
lad’s following that sad leader; but we leave Charley Bates alone 
in his school, the good boy is made bad, and we are answerable. 
That is why we are bound to interfere. 

But how to rescue the Oliver Twists: from the Charley Bateses 
of life? They show us how at Redhill, at Hardwicke Lodge, 
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at Mettray. Not only theoretically how, but practically. There 
is not only one mode, though all modes have something in common. 
At Mettray, it is complete military discipline and the principle of 
honour; at Redhill, it is spade industry and the principle of Naty ; 
at Hardwicke Lodge, it is gradual training into the consciousness 
of being trusted, and useful employment. And they succeed. 
Not only the Oliver Twists, but the confirmed Charley Bateses 
are rescued. They are taught how they may live without fol- 
lowing the habits and fashions of Saffron Hill; how to get a 
dinner independently of the marine-store-dealer,—no mean lesson 
for them. Sydney Turner, Lloyd Baker, and Demetz, fasten the 
responsibility on Sir George Grey and his colleagues in the de- 
bauching of boys by proxy. For Grey and his accomplices will 
not even leave the boys alone, to be, what they would then be, 
wild boys, lawless, fierce, predacious, with redeeming qualities of 
bravery, pride, and instinctive manly rivalry. No; the boys 
must live a civil life elaborately built up around them, and en- 
closed within a wall, in the midst of which, they, poor boys, live 
the unwholesome life of stewed Arabs, whence they know no 
rescue. There they are taught to find their pride in prigging 
best, their manliness in braving the beak; taught by the proxies 
whom Grey and his accomplices leave in possession, although 
Sydney Turner and his coadjutors show how easily justice may 
be done by defending those innocent boys against their guilty and 
their unguilty seducers. 

And when? Why, now. There is not at this day the slightest 
necessity to show that it costs less to train up Oliver Twist to be 
an intelligent, industrious, independent man, adding to our wealth, 
than to be an ignorant, predacious animal, destroying the wealth 
of those who really maintain him in prison and out of it. If Grey 
and his accomplices could only wake toa sense of their own wicked 
ways by omission, if they could but see how unchristian they have 
been, and if they should desire at this most fitting season to mend 
their ways and make some expiatory sacrifice,—they could not do 
better than to resolve that forthwith they will do their duty, and 
begin at once—namely, in this session next ensuing—to rescue 
the lost boys without waiting to have the boys brought to them 
by the criminal judge. 





POSTAL REFORM ACROSS THE ATLANTIC. 

“ Every American who spends any considerable time in England 
comes home with a glowing account of the English postal system, 
and extols its promptness, convenience, safety, and punctuality, as 
something bordering on perfection”: it receives, distributes, and 
delivers “ whatever is intrusted to it, with a marvellous celerity, 
that resembles the movements ofa pantomime ”; “ and at the same 
time pays in accumulated profits to the national treasury a larger 
sum of money than the earnings of any other ten postal systems 
in the civilized world.” This is the statement of an American citizen 
who has lived long in England, who has been employed in the 
Post-oflice of the United States, and who wants to introduce Row- 
land Hill’s principles into the Union.* In this country we have 
had an idea that the Americans have, in part at least, adopted 
these principles: we see stamps aflixed to American letters, 
and seeing is believing. But some reduction of postage, the 
stamps, and a compulsory prepayment, which works very 
questionably in the broad and scattered territories of the 
United States, appear to be nearly all of the British system 
which the Americans have adopted. That system remains 
the admiration and envy of Mas to who visit England. The 
strangest piece of news, however, is that in Democratic America 
“routine” stops the way of reform, and the privilege of franking 
is the great incubus of the Post-oflice. The obstructives there 
appear to argue much as Post-oflice and Railway obstructives 
argued here. Because there is not a greater use of the post, and 
present expenses are great, they contend that the Union cannot 
“afford” to send letters such long distances for low rates, such as 
the two-cent rate advocated by Mr. Miles. Just as Mr. Paul 
Measor, our Exeter postmaster, with his “experience of twenty- 
six years,” pronounced a low uniform rate “against all reason,”— 
and a graduated scale, ranging from one penny for five miles to 
1s. 6d., the only practicable scheme,—so distance, and the disuse 
of the Post-office occasioned by a bad system, make American Con- 
servatives believe that high rates and graduated scales are neces- 
sary. It is curious to see Mr. Miles producing a pamphlet which 
is the very counterpart of Rowland Hill’s in the class of facts and 
arguments. He argues, that uniform rates, simplicity of arrange- 
ments, facility, and certainty, are the things that make people use 
the post; just as Rowland Hill was arguing in 1837. The differ- 
ence, Mr. Miles would tell us, is, that he found the principles and 
the model ready developed to his hand; Rowland Hill extracted 
both out of a chaos, less than the present American confusion 
only because all things are less in this little island—except the 
Post-oftice ! 

Mr. Miles quotes from the Zimes, that Governments “ are gene- 
rally in arrear of public opinion ”—* Government has always been 
a barrier against which intellect has had to struggle”: and this 
too is applied to America! The case is the worse there, since its 
official dragon is hydra-headed ; and its idea of making the State 
do drudge-work aggravates the evil. Thus, franking is kept up 
for the State and officials, for Congress and representatives, even 
for local officials, such as some postmasters, Masses of letters are 
not all that are sent through the post: the Patent Office sends 

* « Postal Reform, its Urgent Necessity and Practicability.". By Pliny Miles. 
Published in New York by Messrs. Stranger and Townsend, and in London by 
Messrs. Trlibner and Co. 
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“bushels” of grain; Congress, tons of books that nobody reads ; 
Members, speeches; private persons, cash—with much consequent 
loss, temptation, and dishonesty; and “ somebody,” among a great 
variety of commodities, sends “rolls of tobacco, samples of ma- 
chinery, fire-arms, and bundles of clothing for the laundry”! 
This at least equals our “letters” a bale in size, hampers of game, 
and pianofortes ; only with us that practice existed in ancient days, 
before Victoria was Queen of our island. The people have an idea 
that the books reach them “free” of cost: the fact is, that the cost 
is 3,000,000 dollars,—only it is paid for by a tax upon letter-writers 
exclusively, with the freight for the grain of the Patent Office and 
other privileged heavy goods. 

Complicated rates, varying with weight, distance, and local cir- 
cumstances, are among the reasons why the Americans use the 
Post-office far less than we do; and a reproducing result is, that 
the Post-office, weaker in revenue, is contracted in machinery. 
One fact will illustrate the contrast between England and America 
in this respect. 

“The ‘London District Post’ comprises an area seventy-five miles in 
circuit, known as the ‘twelve-mile circle’—a radius of twelve miles from 
the General Post-office at St. Martin’s-le-Grand. Within this distance from 
the London central Post-office—a less number of miles than from the upper 
end of New York island to ‘the Old Dutch Church’ in Nassau Street—there 
are four hundred and ninety-eight sub-post-offices and receiving-houses, In 
New York city there is just exactly one post-oftice,”’ 

With a population about equal to our own, and much better 
trained in the rudiments of education, the use of the American 
post is nearly stationary. 

‘The result, then, is this—The population of the British empire is about 
the same as that of the United States; about one-half of their people can 
neither read nor write; the increase of the British population is 5 per cent 
in fourteen years, while ours is 45 per cent in the same time; nine-tenths 
of our people can read and write; we print and read nearly four times as 
many periodical publications in a year as they do, while we only write about 
one-fourth as many letters, and the increase of letters here is only one-half 
what it is there.” 

“ We have been flattering ourselves,” says Mr. Miles, “that we 
have adopted, as far as circumstances will admit, the great postal 
improvements advanced by Mr. Rowland Hill. Yes! the play of 
Hamlet with the part of Hamlet left out.” They have low post- 
age, but not uniformity. There are three rates of postage of let- 
ters; three methods of computing those rates; more than fifty 
rates of book-postage. We already see one grand test in the sta- 
tionary condition of the American postal revenue at the higher 
rates, while the English has advanced so largely. Another test 
is the establishment of private companies, of which there are two 
in New York, for the prompt distribution of letters after passing 
through the Post-office and paying. 

Now these facts have not only an American interest, they are 
most instructive to us ;—first, because they so greatly confirm the 
policy which we have adopted, and so justly measure the inesti- 
mable blessing that sometimes we are inclined to underrate because 
it has become familiar ; and secondly, because they prove to us how 
further reforms, further applications of the same principles, may 
bring to us an increase of convenience without loss, and with in- 
crease of profit to the State. The revenue of the American Post- 
office has advanced from 4,477,614 dollars in 1839 to 6,683,537 
dollars in 1854. The English neat revenue has increased from the 
2,503,947 dollars to which it fell in 1840 after the sweeping reduc- 
tion, to 5,976,532 dollars in 1854; and the increase, as everybody 
knows, has been progressive. The advantages, however, are not 
at all to be estimated by the simple increase of postal revenue. 
The community has much more profited by the actual increase in 
the number of letters which we have already noticed. Business 
has been facilitated and promoted ; personal intercourse and hap- 
piness have been equally promoted. We have been able to dis- 
cover, ¢ converso, how fallacious is the argument of an Ameri- 
can Post-oftice official, who believes that the number of letters mis- 
sent and totally lost in the United States contributes to the reve- 
nue, because people are obliged to write so many more letters. 
There are Transatlantic Measors, it seems. 

But this movement in the United States has a yet larger inte- 
rest: a mere glance will show its scope. It is proposed by Mr. 
Miles to move for a uniform rate of two cents. If this were 
carried out, the Model Republic would be added to the territory 
within which a penny rate prevails. The next step would be to 
make a penny rate available for both countries, as well as for the 
English Colonies. The advantages thus illustrated would bring 
in other countries, such as France. It has been shown, over and 
over again, that in the case of letters the cost of conveyance is 
infinitesimal as compared with the cost of collection and distribu- 
tion ; while facilities for multiplying correspondence are infinitely 
more profitable to the community that enjoys them, by the indi- 
reet profits than by the direct revenue. We may be amused at 
the curious spectacle of the great modern Republic so far behind 
poor old England in a great reform; but it is clear that the 
United States cannot be long before it is on a level with us, 
stirring our emulation by its honest rivalry. 

THE ELOQUENCE OF INANITY. 
SeRviLity takes many shapes, but the spirit is the same in all. 
The English boast of being plain; our aristocracy is super-plain; 
your English gentleman, it is said, is distinguished by having “ no- 
thing remarkable” about him; which is often true. Snobbishness 
catches the spirit of its patron, and renders its language the mirror 
of the patron’s wish. In the South, where quarterings accumulate 
upon quarterings, and a grandee carries about with him, as it were, 
the paraphernalia of the herald, the attendant courtier is ample in 


his language, as in the barbaric East he becomes turgid and hyper- 
bolical. We copy this fashion of a special language for speaking 
about the great, and our “Court newsman” excels the herald in 
his verbal adulation. For the herald tried it once, but failed. 
Whereas to blazon the arms of common gentles he used the names 
of metals and colours, to blazon those of peers he used the names 
of precious stones. But the trick did not take. Dealing with 
things really noble, the herald found it difficult to keep up fantas- 
tical distinctions in the mere dialect of worship. Not so the 
Court newsman ; but, to fit the spirit of his patrons, he has to 
employ a peculiar tongue fitted to their plainness—the non-re- 
markable ; and accordingly he selects his epithets for their bald- 
ness, pushing his insignificance so far that it becomes significant ; 
adhering so closely to poverty that it becomes rich, his sterility 
pregnant, and through no-meaning meaning is engendered. 

Our great people, like the little, have been enjoying the Christ- 
mas in their homes, and the public has to be told as much. The 
herald of the morn describes them—but in his special slang. They 
have friends and relatives with them, but it is unpolite to be so 
descriptive and suggestive. The word “friend” implies feeling, 
“relative” may suggest emotion,—which is impossible except at 
church, a wedding-breakfast, and a public speechmaking. The 
friends and relatives must be abstracted, and the great are painted 
during this present Christmas as being surrounded by “ a circle.” 
The Duke and Duchess of Richmond are surrounded by a circle; 
the Marchioness (Dowager) of Londonderry, Viscount and Vis- 
countess Palmerston, Lord and Lady Ashburton, the Duke and 
Duchess of Bedford, are all encircled. But there are varieties : 
the Richmond is a “family” circle, the Bedford a “select,” the 
Londonderry “numerous family,” the Ashburton “select,” the 
Palmerston “numerous and distinguished.” These differences 
must mean something: evidently the Richmond circle is not se- 
lect, nor any of them but the Palmerston “ distinguished.” But 
selected from what ? distinguished from or by what ? 

Other nobles have, not a circle, but a “ party”; only the treat- 
ment of or by the party differs. The Duke and Duchess of 
Northumberland are at their own house “with” a party; the 
Duke and Duchess of Sutherland “have a family party”; the 
Earl of Cardigan is “surrounded”; the Marquis of Lnivnes is 
“entertaining.” The process with the circle also varies: Rich- 
mond is “ surrounded” by the circle, Palmerston “has” it, Ash- 
burton “entertains,” Bedford is “receiving” it. How is a circle 
received? As in young lady’s game of “ les graces ” ? 

Those who have neither party nor circle have “ company,” and 
treat it differently. Sidney Herbert is “receiving it”—hospitably ; 
Stanley of Alderley is only “seeing company ”"—from the window ? 

What is the practical difference between party, circle, and com- 
pany ?—between having, receiving, being surrounded, and enter- 
taining? There must be a difference, as the terms are studiously 
chosen; and the inquiry suggests many speculative probabilities as 
to the mysteries of the several processes. 

The account of the venerable Lansdowne is highly descriptive ; 
but we ask whether in decorum it should be publicly stuck in the 
papers ?— 

“The Marquis of Lansdowne is entertaining a distinguished party at Bo- 
wood, Wilts. The noble Marquis will receive company until the middle of 
next month.” 

How the eloquent insignificance, working itself up into a fine 
phrensy, contrives to suggest an exhaustless fund of droliness and 
receptivity ! 


Tretters to the Editar. 


LORD LUCAN, 
Castle Newe, 20th December 1859. 

Str—I have read with surprise and deep regret your article upon Lord 
Lucan. If ever any man deserved the Colonelcy of a regiment, his Lordship 
is ‘*the proper man in the proper piace.”’ I have read attentively, I have 
studied his career from the moment he joined the Seventeenth Lancers, that 
distinguished regiment; everywhere there is ample testimony of the man 
who deserves well of his country. Under him, from a subaltern, which I 
was in the Seventeenth Lancers long before he joined that corps as a Major, 
I have observed the man that was in “the right and proper place.’’ 
As the commander of a regiment of light cavalry, he was second to 
none in the service. Who will deny this? Our corps was always a 
crack corps; but he, when he joined it, began to “open our eyes,” and by 
his peculiar, his irresistible method, made it more; be made it a corps that 
any country could be proud of, and it would be an ungrateful country if it 
were not proud of it after Balaklava. Sir, the excellence of the Seventeenth 
Lancers is mainly, originally, due to the great attention and care he, Lord Lu- 
can, bestowed upon it. It is a proverb in the old corps, and there is no mistake 
about it. Now, Sir, with regard to all you say about him and his doings in 
the Crimea, there is ample evidence to prove that better judges than my- 
self consider him entitled to the compensation, the due reward, even after 
the services I have named, of a regiment of cavalry; and I believe from my 
heart, that none of his old officers, nor those of the Eighth Hussars, 
these two regiments being united by a particular feeling, which I 
need not advert to, as you, Sir, will not understand it, will regret 
the honour bestowed by our gracious Queen upon Lord Lucan. He, 
Sir, is the man that her Majesty should delight to honour ; and thankfully do 
we hail her gracious choice to promote him to so great an honour as the 
chief command of so distinguished a corps as the old Eighth. With regard 
to your allusions to his Lordship’s conduct at Balaklava, to all the pipe-clay 
that you mention, about “beards and yellow ochre,” and other trifles, it 
has been a matter of deep consultation among his old officers, among those 
who know his good qualities, who honour, and, Sir, who Jove him from his 
attractive qualities, as a kind, considerate commanding-officer, though “ mar- 
tinet ’’ you please to call him, whether his conduct at Balaklava really de- 
served the censure that England was induced to attach to it after that sad 
and fearful though glorious encounter. The verdict of those who know 
him and his character 4y study, is, that the blame rested on others. I mame 
} no one. Peace and glory be to those that are gone. It is not my intention 
| to disparage the gallant dead, but to the living let England do due justice, 
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if she hopes for good soldiers. Many are gone from among us, whom we 
did not sutticiently value. ‘* A good time is coming,’’ God willing. Why, 
Sir, as an editor of a journal, “ rip up old sores”? Englishmen, I hope, 
and his gallant old corps, depend upon it, are grateful to her Majesty for her 
just award to that brilliant cavalry officer the Earl of Lucan. 
Your obedient servant, CHARLEs Fornes, Bart., 
late Captain 17th Lancers. 

[We have no desire to controvert the amiable testimony of Sir Charles 
Forbes in favour of his old comrade. So far, indeed, as newspaper publicity 
is concerned, Lord Lucan has had a balance of advantage ; for some journals 
that hastened to print his Lordship’s letter to us, with all its epithets of dis- 
paragement, there stopped short, without affording their readers a similar 
access to our justifying answer.— Ep. } 





COMMON THINGS, PARSONS, AND PEDAGOGUTES. 

Str—I know that in saying that I believe the Spectator to be the most 
truly religious paper in England, I am subjecting myself to the contemptu- 
ous wonder of very opposite parties; when I proceed to avow that I consider 
you to be the best friend that the Church of England has in all the press, it 
is certain that I am involving myself in the same condemnation with which 
you are visited by High-Churehmen and by Low: and yet I am prepared to 
support both propositions, I believe you to be the best friend of the Church 
of England you have always told the plain truth about her 
right doings or wrong doings, when the “* Church” papers have been tearing 
her asunder by party spite, and the rest of the press assailing her with un- 
discriminating slander ; secondly, because you, desiring neither the triumph 
of a party nor the overthrow of the Establishment, have grieved that a 
power which might do so much for the people of England should be rendered 
feeble by prejudice and strife. believe the Spectator to be truly religious ; 
because, while its pages have never blasphemed the great definite truths of 
theology by introducing their sacred names into ephemeral conflicts, still 
the philosophy and politics which the Spectator professes are always based 
upon an acknowledgment of the great abiding laws of God and the spiritual 
nature and moral obligation of man, and nobly contrast with the base and 
undisguised materialism of a large portion of the “ Liberal’’ press, and the 
ceremonial or verbal formalism (no less really materialistic) of the self-styled 
“religious organs.” When you, therefore, advise the introduction of 
‘common things” into sermons, I doubt not that in your sense of the 
words the advice is excellent, just as I believe Lord Ashburton’s advice to 
introduce ‘‘ common*things’’ into schools to be excellent in his sense of the 
words. But as this advice has been dinned into our ears incessantly by 
those in whose sense of the words it is most pernicious—by those of whom 
as to godliness and learning I can truly say, ‘‘Timeo Danaos et dona fe- 
rentes’’—you will perhaps permit me to attempt to show the good and the 
ill which lie beueath the ambiguity of this popular phraco. 

First, as to religion. We who are Christians, of whatever church, believe 
that our life, here and hereafter, is spiritual, mysterious, depending upon 
eternal laws and Divine power, (I purposely avoid specially theological 
phrases) ; we hold that while the world is governed by God’s laws, there is 
much in it that is in rebellion against those laws, and so sin and sorrow 
exist, which we think can be healed and comforted only by leading the 
minds of men om the things which seem, up to the truths that are.” 
Again, we as Christians believe in the gradual growth of mankind towards 
a perfect life, (**progress,”’) not by slavish adulation of the “spirit” of 
this or that *‘age,’’ but in virtue of a fuller knowledge of those eternal 
truths and laws, obedience to which forms the sound portion of the “‘ spirit ”’ 
of every * (ignorance and disobedience forming the rotten part in 
other words, the ** spirit of the age “ih good just so far as it Is possesse d by 
the Spirit which is above all ages, and no further. We who are Christian 
ministers, (mind, for the purpose of this argument, I neither affirm nor 
deny anything concerning other powers besides those of teaching and minis- 
tering,) of whatever church, are ordained that we may by our lives and doc- 
trine keep the eternal laws ever before the minds of mankind, upon whom 
sin and sorrow r pressing. Now, if by preaching “common things” 
is meant t! ease to talk of doctrines apart from life in a hard 
and technical ind to exalt mere dry and formal ceremonial enactments 
unconnected with men’s | and fears into the place of eternal truth—if 
by preaching ‘‘common things” is meant, that we should ever show that 
every-day life and all the commonest duties and cases of senators, judges, 
farmers, blacksmiths, and washerwomen, are most closely bound up with 
the most mysterious laws of God,—then is the phrase a most excellent 
one. 

But if it is meant, that we should put physical laws before men, not as 
based upon spiritual power, but as affording the highest knowledge,—that we 
are to tell men that a mere acquaintance with the forces of brute matter or 
the laws of demand and supply will make drunkards sober or rogues honest,— 
that Rachel weeping for her children is to be comforted by a lecture upon 
anatomy demonstrated upon the corpses lying at her feet,—then the advice 
to preach ‘‘common things”’ is false and hateful, springing from ignorance 
of all whom it concerns. The working men of England do not want parsons 
to teach them the parallelogram of forces and the Silurian system; they 
want friends in life, real friends, not patrons; guides in perplexity and 
trouble; true levellers, who know no prejudice of classor taste; and if the 
clergy of all churches have lost, as they have, the affections of the people, it 
is because they have thought more of the dignity of their calling than its 
duties, not because they are not mathematicians, geologists, or engineers. 

So with regard to education. If by * teaching common things ” is meant 
the cultivation of attention, observation, and reflection, upon the world of 
mind and matter—the connexion of theory and practice, so that a child shall 
not be taught a lesson on anatomy without the moral “ do not lace tight,” 
or a lesson in grammar without the moral “do not say ‘ me’ for ‘ I,’ ” 
the advice is excellent. But if it is meant that the teaching of high moral 
principle as a guide in life—of history as an introduction to political rights 
and duties—of grammar as the best (and indeed only possible) training of the 
working classes in habits of logical thinking—is to be laid aside, that alla 
poor child’s school-days may be spent in learning to sweep stairs and cook 
mutton-broth,—why, then, the old Tories of 1810 were right : it is hopeless to 
make freemen of the working people of England—hewers of wood and 
drawers of water they must be; only it is hard to see why all our army of 
her Majesty's Inspectors is needed, where Betty the housemaid would do this 
work better. 

This cry of “common things”’ may do great good—may do irreparable 
evil. Napoleon the First well knew what he was doing when he sup- 

ressed the study of moral philosophy and encouraged only the exact sciences. 

suppose some * Liberal organs’’ would applaud this device greatly. But 
no one who has hoped and toiled for the elevation of the people of England 
can submit to be deluded by the idle fancy of the hour into withholding 
from them those studies of history, of poetry, of religion, (living, not formal, 
which, although they do not directly bring in so many more thousands 
a year to the landlord and the millowner, alone can train the minds of the 
working classes of England to strength and nobleness sufficient to make 
them seck and maintain freedom, knowledge, and self-respect. 

I have the honour to be your obedient servant, 
A CHESHIRE PARSON. 
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BOOKS. 


MILMAN’S WISTORY OF LATIN CHRISTIANITY.* 


Tue concluding volumes of Dean Milman’s Latin Christianity 


commence with the Popedom of Innocent the Third, and his tri- 
umph or seeming triumph over the potentates of Western Chris- 
tendom, including our craven John. They go on to narrate 
the quarrels and claims of succeeding Popes, more esp cially with 
the Emperors of Germany; and tell of their proceedings as sove- 
reigns, pontiffs, patrons of art and learning, and men; the his- 
torian bringing out their virtues into high relief, and we think 
shading their vices. The rise of the Dominican and Franciscan 
orders, the downfall of the Knights Templars, with the iniqui- 
tous proceedings and improbable charges brought against them, 
the degradation of the Papacy at Avignon, and the revolt of 
Rienzi at Rome, are fully presented. The crusades against 
various heretics, the Hussite war, the life and character of Wyc- 
liffe and Huss, and the rise of the Lollards, have their appro- 
priate place in the history, together with the Councils of Pisa, 
Constance, Ferrara, Florence, and Basle. The Sicilian Vespers, 
perhaps St. Louis of France and his Eastern crusade, are less 
immediately connected with the author’s theme. Indeed, the 
Popes as men or rulers, and lay affairs in general, often seem 
to take the place of Latin Christianity. The narrative closes, 
as the author intended, with the capture of Constantinople 
and the death of Pope Nicholas the Fifth, caused, as some believed, 
by the successes of the Infidels. A final book takes a survey of 
the ecclesiastical organization and religious belief of the Latin 
Church, its productions in literature, philosophy, and architecture, 
and its influence on sculpture and painting. The close is some- 
what abrupt. The time when the Pope had domineered over 
Christendom had long passed away; but the Popedom had risen 
from the degradation to which Philip the Fair had reduced it: 
in the book the Latin Church seems almost firmly fixed in the 
minds of Western Christendom, though the reader knows that 
the Reformation was impending over it. 

_Dr. Milman’s adhesion to the established plans of history-writing, 
visible in the choice of topics, is found in their treatment. The 
history of “Christianity,” or even of a church, admits of a fuller 
display of the mass of mankind—of the people and their humbler 
pastors—than is altogether appropriate in a political or general 
history. Dr. Milman has hardly taken advantage of this oppor- 
tunity of his subject so well as he might have done; at least his 
pages have not that reflex of the times which those of Macaulay 
frequently exhibit. Like several other modern historians, the 
Dean excels in criticism and disquisition rather than narrative. 
He is more at home in tracing motives, estimating character, ex- 
pounding the rules of an order, or a system of theology or philo- 
sophy, than in impressively telling a story. Independently of 
some want of dramatic power, there is a tendency in our day to 
multiply circumstances till the leading idea is lost in details. Any 
one who is curious upon this point may compare Hume’s account of 
the effect which the death of his son produced on Henry the First, or 
the sack of Rome by Bourbon’s army, or any other striking event, 
with its reproduction from the chroniclers by a modern historian, 
French or English. 

The historical style of Dean Milman hitherto has reminded us 
of Gibbon. In the more narrative parts of the present volumes 
he has aimed at a homelier manner, without great success. The 
endeavour to attain a sort of Homeric simplicity often produces 
abruptness, and a species of momentary obscurity, that would look 
like want of revision did it not seem adopted on principle. The 
work, however, is a valuable contribution to historical literature. 
In theory, it might have been better to have had less of the Popes 
as potentates dealing with other potentates, and more of the masses 
both lay and clerical. In practice, the history well avoids the 
mere ecclesiastical character of some other church historians; ex- 
hibiting the dealings of churchmen in the world as well as in the 
cloister. 

It may be doubted whether in the darkest ages the power of the 
Popes was so absolute as it seemed. To give the religious or 
superstitious element effect, it required indirectly some outraged 
moral sense—as King John’s alleged murder of his nephew Prince 
Arthur, or directly some practical grievance, in which the church 
took the part of the people. The fulminations of the Vatican, 
that reduced John to helplessness, fell harmless upon the Barons 
of Magna Charta. Perhaps, in the mightiest days of the Popedom 
it could only triumph when opposed to weakness or imprudence. 
Prudent resolution could always have opposed the Pope with 
success, had care been taken not to run counter to popular preju- 
dice. Either Boniface the Eighth overlooked this fact in his con- 
tests with Edward the First and Philip the Fair, or a century had 
wrought a most surprising difference in the minds of men. The 
seizure and subsequent imprisonment of the arrogant Pontiff by 
Philip’s agents and his councillor William of Nogaret, as well as 
the charges against his memory which the King compelled the 
Papal courts to listen to, would have been deemed a strong pro- 
ceeding at any time. In the plenitude of his arrogance and his 
anger, Boniface at last excommunicated Philip, but immediately 
found that monarch’s heavy hand upon him. 

“The King of France was declared excommunicate ; his subjects released 


| from their allegiance, or rather peremptorily inhibited from paying bim any 


‘ 


acts of obedience; all the clergy were forbidden, under pain of perpetual dis- 

* History of Latin Christianity, including that of the Popes to the Pontificate of 
Nicholas ¥. By Henry Hart Milman, D.D., Dean of St, Paul's. Volumes IV. V, 
VI. Published by Murray. 
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ability to hold preferment, from receiving benefices at his hands ; all such ap- | 


pointments were void, all leagues were annulled, all oaths abrogated, ‘and this 
our bull is ordered to be suspended in the porch of the Cathedral of Anagui.’ 
The 8th of September was the fatal day. 
“ Boniface, infatuated by the sense of his unapproachable majesty, and of 
the sanctity of his office, had taken no precautions for the safeguard of his 
rson. He could not but know that his two deadliest enemies, William of 
Vogaret, the most daring of Philip’s legal councillors, and Sciarra Colonna, 
the most fierce and desperate of the house which he had driven to despera- 
tion, had been for several months in Italy, on the Tuscan borders at no great 
distance from Xome. They were accompanied by Musciatto dei F rancesi, in 
whose castle of Staggia, not far from Sienna, they had taken up their abode. 
They had unlimited power to draw on the Panizzi, the merchant-bankers of 
the King of France at Florence. To the simple peasantry they held out 
that their mission was to reconcile the Pope with the King of France; others 


supposed that they were delegated to serve upon the Pope the citation to -- | 
ne 


pear before the General Council. They bought with their gold many of t 
petty barons of Romagna. They hired to be at their command a band of 
the lawless soldiery who had been employed in the late wars. They had 
their emissaries in Anagni; some even of the Cardinals had not been inac- 
cessible to their dark intrigues. 

“On a sudden, on the 7th September, (the 8th was the day for the publication 
of the oa the peaceful streets of Anagni were disturbed. The Pope and 
the Cardinals, who were all assembled around him, were startled with the 
trampling of armed horse, and the terrible cry, which ran like wildfire 
through the city—‘ Death to Pope Boniface ! Long live the King of France!’ 
Sciarra Colonna, at the head of three hundred horsemen, the Barons of Cer- 
cano and Supino, and some others, the sons of Master Massio of Anagni, 
were marching in furious haste, with the banner of the King of France dis- 
ee. The ungrateful citizens of Anagni, forgetful of their pride in their 

oly compatriot, of the honour and advantage to their town from the splen- 
dour and wealth of the Papal residence, received them with rebellious and 
acclaiming shouts. 

“The bell of the city, indeed, had tolled at the first alarm; the burghers 
had assembled; they had chosen their commander; but that commander, 
whom they ignorantly or treacherously chose, was Arnulf, a deadly enemy 
of the Pope. The banner of the Church was unfolded against the Pope by 
the Captain of the People of Anagni. The first attack was on the palace of 
the Pope, on that of the Marquis Gaetani, his nephew, and those of three 
Cardinals, the special partisans of Boniface. The houses of the Pope and of 
his nephew made some resistance. The doors of those of the Cardinals were 
beaten down, the treasures ransacked and carried off; the Cardinals them- 
selves fled from the backs of the houses through the common sewer. Then 
arrived, but not to the rescue, Arnulf, the Captain of the People; he had 

rhaps been suborned by Reginald of Supino. With him were the svus of 

Yhiton, whose father was pining in the dungeons of Boniface. Instead of 
resisting, they joined the attack on the palace of the Pope’s nephew and his 
own. The Pope and his nephew implored a truce; it was granted for eight 
hours. This time the Pope employed in endeavouring to stir up the people 
to his defence: the people coldly answered that they were under the com- 
mand of their Captain. The Pope demanded the terms of the conspirators. 
*If the Pope would save his life, let him instantly restore the Colonna Car- 
dinals to their dignity, and reinstate the whole house in their honours and 
ions; after this restoration, the Pope must abdicate, and leave his 
body at the disposal of Sciarra.’ The Pope groaned in the depths of his 
heart. ‘The word is spoken.’ Again the assailants thundered at the gates 
of the palace; still there was obstinate resistance. The principal church of 
Anagni, that of Santa Maria, protected the Pope’s palace. Sciarra Colonna’s 
lawless band set fire to the gates; the church was crowded with clergy and 
laity and traders who had brought their precious wares into the sacred build- 
ing. They were plundered with such rapacity that not a man escaped with 
a farthing. 

“The Marquis found himself compelled to surrender, on the condition that 

his own life, that of his family, and of his servants, should be spared. At 


these sad tidings the Pope wept bitterly. The Pope was alone; from the | 
first the Cardinals, some from treachery, some from cowardice, had fled on | 


all sides, even his most familiar friends: they had crept into the most ig- 
noble hiding-places. The aged Pontiff alone lost not his self-command. He 
had declared eee Al to perish in his glorious cause; he determined to 
fall with dignity. ‘IfIam betrayed like Christ, I am ready to die like 
Christ.’ He put on the stole of St. Peter, the imperial crown was on his 
head, the keys of St. Peter in one hand and the cross in the other: he took 
his seat on the Papal throne, and, like the Roman Senators of old, awaited 
the approach of the Gaul. 

‘* But the pride and cruelty of Boniface had raised and infixed deep in the 
hearts of men passions which acknowledged no awe of age, of intrepidity, or 


religious majesty. In William of Nogaret the blood of his Tolosan ancestors, | 


in Colonna the wrongs, the degradation, the beggary, the exile of all his house, 
had extinguished every feeling but revenge. They insulted him with con- 


tumelious reproaches; they menaced his life. The Pope answered not a | 


word. They insisted that he should at once abdicate the Papacy. ‘ Behold 
my neck, behold my head,’ was the only reply. But fiercer words passed 
between the Pope and William of Nogaret. Nogaret threatened to drag 
him before the Council of Lyons, where he should be deposed from the Pa- 


pacy. ‘Shall I suffer myself to be degraded and deposed by Paterins like | 


thee, whose fathers were righteously burned as Paterins >’ William turned 
fiery red—with shame thought the partisans of Boniface, more likely with 


wrath. Sciarra, it was said, would have slain him outright: he was pre- | 


vented by some of his own followers, even by Nogaret. ‘ Wretched Pope, 
even at this distance the goodness of my lord the King guards tby life.’ 

** He was placed under close custody, not one of his own attendants per- 
mitted to approach him. Worse indignities awaited him. Ie was set on a 
vicious horse, with his face to the tail, and so led through the town to his 
place of imprisonment.” 

The destruction of the order of the Templars by Philip, when 
he had got his tool Clement on the Papal throne at Avignon, is 
well digested by the historian. His judgment seems to lean 
too much against the order, at least as regards the charges. 
That the majority of the Templars were loose livers, is very 
probable ; it would only be conformable to human nature and the 

ractice of the age. That many of them were sceptics or infidels, 
1s very likely ; it is possible that some might conjoin with their 
infidelity the superstitious practice of unholy arts derived from 
the East. That they should have been guilty of the rash and 

urposeless blasphemies laid to their charge, is contrary to reason. 

he whole story may be read in brief, but with sufficient fulness, 
in Dr. Milman’s pages. In the last sad close, not of the order, for 
it was abolished, but of its representative, he rises to a clear and 
unforced eloquence. 

“‘ A scaffold was erected before the porch of Notre Dame. On one side ap- 
peared the two Cardinals ; on the other the four noble prisoners, in chains, 
under the custody of the Provost of Paris, Six years of dreary imprison- 
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ment had passed over their heads; of their valiant brethren the most va- 
| liant had been burned alive; the recreants had purchased their lives by 
confession: the Pope in a full Council had condemned and dissolved the 
Order. Ifa human mind, a mind not the most stubborn, like that of Du 
Molay, could be broken by suffering and humiliation, it must have yielded 
to this long and crushing imprisonment. The Cardinal-Archbishop of Albi 
ascended a raised platform: he read the confessions of the Knights, the pro- 
ceedings of the Court; he enlarged on the criminality of the Order, on the 
holy justice of the Pope, and the devout, self-sacrificing zeal of the King; he 
was proceeding to the final, the fatal sentence. At that instant the Grand 
Master advanced ; his gesture implored silence: judges and people gazed in 
awe-struck apprehension. In a calm, clear voice, Du Molay spake—‘ Before 
heaven and earth, on the verge of death, where the least falsehood bears 
like an intolerable weight upon the soul, I protest that we have richly de- 
served death, not on account of any heresy or sin of which ourselves or our 
Order have been guilty, but because we have yielded, to save our lives, to 
the seductive words of the Pope and of the King; and so by our confessions 
brought shame and ruin on our blameless, holy, and orthodox Brotherhood.’ 

“The Cardinals stood confounded; the people could not suppress their 
profound sympathy. The assembly was hastily broken up; the Provost was 
commanded to conduct the prisoners back to their dungeons. ‘ Tomorrow 
we will hold further counsel.’ 

** But on the moment that the King heard these things, without a day's 
delay, without the least consultation with the ecclesiastical authorities, he 
ordered them to death as relapsed heretics. In the island on the Seine 
where now stands the statue of Ilenry IV., between the King’s garden on 
one side and the convent of the Augustinian monks on the other, the two 
pyres were raised (two out of the four had shrunk back into their ignoble 
confession). It was the hour of vespers when these two aged and noble men 
were led out to be burned: they were tied each to the stake. The flames 
kindled dully and heavily; the wood, hastily piled up, was green or wet; 
or, in cruel mercy, the tardiness was designed that the victims might have 
time, while the fire was still curling round their extremities, to recant their 
bold recantation. But there was no sign, no word of weakness. Du Molay 
implored that the image of the Mother of God might be held up before him, 
and his hands unchained, that he might clasp them in prayer. Both, as 
the smoke rose to their lips, as the fire crept up to the vital parts, continued 
solemnly to aver the innocence, the Catholic faith of the Order. The King 
himself sat and beheld, it might seem without remorse, this hideous specta- 
cle; the words of Du Molay might have reached his ears. But the people 
looked on with far other feelings. Stupor kindled into admiration; the ex- 
ecution was a martyrdom; friars gathered up their ashes and bones, and 
carried them away, hardly by stealth, to consecrated ground; they became 
holy relics. The two who wanted courage to die pined away their miserable 
life in prison. 

‘The wonder and the pity of the times which immediately followed, ar- 
rayed Du Molay not only in the robes of the martyr, but gave him the ter- 
rible language of a prophet. ‘Clement, iniquitous and cruel judge, I sum- 
mon thee within forty days to meet me before the throne of the Most High.’ 
According to some accounts, this fearful sentence included the King; by 
whom, if uttered, it might have been heard. The earliest allusion to this 
awful speech does not contain that striking particularity which, if part of 
it, would be fatal to its credibility—the precise date of Clement’s death. It 
was not till the year after that Clement and King Philip passed to their ac- 
count. The poetic relation of Godfrey of Paris simply states that Du Molay 
declared that God would revenge their death on ther unrighteous judges. 
The rapid fate of these two men during the next year might naturally so 
appal the popular imagination as to approximate more closely the prophecy 
and its accomplishment. At all events, it betrayed the deep and general 
feeling of the cruel wrong inflicted on the Order: while the unlamented 
death of the Pope, the disastrous close of Philip’s reign, and the disgraceful 
crimes which attainted the honour of his family seemed as declarations of 
Heaven as to the innocence of their noble victims.” 





KINGSTON’S PLEASURE TOUR IN THE CANADAS.* 
Mr. Kineston is known for a variety of publications in fiction, 
what are called historical reminiscences, travelling sketches, and, 
we think, poetry. In all of them a fatal fluency somewhat mars 
the effect of good writing and good feeling. It is not that he is 
merely wordy, for he has both images and ideas; but they are 

| common, and there are too many of them, especially where the 

| ground has been well gone over before. These “ Western Wan- 

derings” embrace a lengthened tour through Canada and the 
Lakes, even as far as the Sault St. Marie, in the lower or Eastern 
channel of Lake Superior; he varied his direct tour by excursions; 
and he sojourned some time at Quebec and other cities. The 
amount of information, however, which he furnishes, compared 
| with the amount of type in his volumes, is small, and it looks 
smaller from being overlaid by common descriptions or common 
occurrences. 

Various things take people to America. Marriage was the 
cause of Mr. Kingston’s visit; the journey was his wedding-tour. 
The more direct result, in addition to these volumes, was the in- 
troduction to this country, through Fortnum and Mason, of a 
| choice American preparation of Indian corn. His ulterior objects, 
| if he had any, are not very clear. He made some inquiries touch- 

ing the Copyright question; but the States do not appear to be yet 
ripe for it,—that is, the piratical interest is too strong, or there 
lacks courage in Congress to oppose an interest that to a great ex- 
tent must influence the presses of the country. Canada, having 
few authors of any English celebrity, has no literary interest in 
the matter. The purchasing interest is for things as they are. 
“The Canadian public reap all the advantage to be derived from 
American cheap literature, as the works printed from English 
copyrights can be imported into the colony by payment of a small 
duty, while on reprints of works not copyright there is no duty.” 
The traveller has picked up some information about settling; 
| the result of which seems to be, that a farm cultivated solely by 
hired labour will not pay—the farmer must work himself. The 
mere gentleman, who goes out to Canada for an easy country life 
of shooting, pleasure-parties, agreeable visiting, and so forth, will 
| find himself mistaken. Ifa single man, he will probably be 
| ruined, because the chances are that he takes to drinking and low 


* Western Wanderings; ora Pleasure Tour in the Canadas. By William H. G. 
| Kingston, Author of “‘ The Prime Minister,” ‘* Lusitanian Sketches,” &c. &c. In 


two volumes. Published by Chapman and Hall, London; Dawson, Montreal. 
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company. It seems that agriculture, now as in the days of Ho-? 
race, is not so quick a way of making money as by profit or in- | 
terest. The high prices in Europe may qualify this opinion for | 
the present. 

Mr. Kingston gave some attention to the Slavery question, and 
adopted the net bad plan of asking such intelligent fugitives 
from the States as he fell in with, what were their ideas as to 
Emancipation. The practice did not, however, produce much that 
was feasible. This is about the pith. 

“*Several Negroes were at work in the yard. I asked one where he came 
from. ‘The States,’ he replied. The others seeing me talking soon gathered 
round. They had all come from the States—were all fugitive slaves. I put 
the question to a very sensible-looking man, by what means he would pro- 
pose to emancipate his brethren in the Southern States. ‘I would educate 
them, sir,’ he answered. ‘I would prepare them for freedom: I would 
teach them to govern themselves, to respect themselves. 1 would show them 
they were men, and make them comprehend the rights of men and their 
rights by degrees. I would give them their freedom—not all at once, though, 
but some at a time, and in a few years all should be free. In the mean 
time, I would improve their condition. I would not let husbands and wives 
be parted, nor children be separated from their parents. I would make mar- 
riages binding. I would not allow women to be sold, as they now constant- 
ly are, to the worst characters for the worst purposes. I would protect 
them as much as free White women are protected. I would do my best 
to make Christians of them; and then, I don’t think the gentlemen of 
Virginia and Carolina need be afraid of having their throats cut nor their 
houses burnt down ; and, moreover, I don’t think they would become much 
poorer men than they now are.’ 

* Dat is all berry well,’ chimed in another, of very different features, evi- 
dently from some other part of Africa. ‘Dat is what you would do, but dat 
is what de masters don’t do.” 

And the man of least lofty talk was right in his conclusion, if 
he might be inferior in elocution. 

Mr. Kingston had entertained the scheme of an extensive tour 
in the wilderness and the States, by steaming to the Western end 
of Lake Superior, and then, like Mr. Oliphant, making a way 
across the great watershed of waters and descending. one of the 
rivers of the Mississippi valley : but he judiciously allowed himself 
to be dissuaded from making that a part of his wedding-tour. His 
experience of the States was limited to New York, Boston, and the 
towns along the route to Canada or bordering the Lakes. Ofcourse 
he did not see much, but what ho caw was favonrahle. The mast 
interesting passages relate to the celebrities of Boston, though 
there may be rather too much of the silver-fork school in the de- 
scriptions. Here is the historian Prescott. 

“* We drove to the house of Mr. Prescott, in Beacon Street. He was at 
home. I was shown up into adrawingroom, exquisitely furnished, and sur- 
rounded with book-cases, the walls between which were ornamented with 
choice prints. Ina few minutes, a door behind one of the book-cases opened, 
and a most pleasing, gentlemanly-looking man, of slight figure, stepped 
forth, and, cordially holding out his hand, led me to a sofa, and we at once 
entered into an animated conversation on various topics of interest. Most 
people in England are under the impression that Mr. Prescott is‘blind. Such 
is not the case. Although from an injury received at college his eyesight 
became so weak that he is afraid to exert it, and therefore writes with the 
machine used by the blind, he can see with perfectiy sufficient clearness to 
distinguish people and to enjoy society to the utmost ; indeed, no defect in 
his sight is discoverable to the ordinary observer. He remarked, that al- 
though no sensible man in America would desire any but a pure Republican 
government, or believe that any other could possibly exist, yet that it would 
most certainly be desirable to prevent the power being wielded so completely 
as it is at present by the most uneducated classes of the community. ] 
suggested, that as freemasonry was used in despotic countries to curd the ty- 
ranny of the ruling powers, here it might be employed to check licence and 
to preserve order, and a higher tone of principles and morals. He did not 
think that it would thus appeal sufficiently to the feelings of any number of 
men to obtain any influence. Nor, on after consideration, doI. Far higher 
motives are required to check the licence of republicanism than any inyen- 
tion of man.” 

The following conduct is common enough up the country, but 
one would hardly expect to find it at Boston. 

“* Mr. Prescott described the abuse of the words ‘ lady ’ and ‘ gentleman.’ 
His servant would tell him that a lady or gentleman was below and wanted 
to speak to him; probably, on going down, he would find an ill-favoured 
person in rags with a begging petition. Very likely, if any friends call di- 
rectiy after, the servant would say, ‘A man or a woman in the drawingroom 
wants to see you.’ 

* This absurd misappropriation of terms will cure itself in time. ‘ Man 
and woman’ will some day come to mean the refined and educated class of 
the community, while ‘ lady and gentleman’ will refer to the illiterate and 
unwashed portion of the population. 

‘“‘ The assumed independence of the lower orders is in the mean time car- 
ried often to a somewhat offensive degree. A mulatto came lately to ask for 
a subscription, and threw himself into an arm-chair while he stood talking to 
him. In the South the fellow would not have ventured thus to misbehave 
himself; or if he had, would have been kicked down stairs. Tradesmen, when 
they enter the house of a gentleman, always keep their bats on. A friend 
of his rebuked a carpenter who came to mend the lock of his drawingroom- 
door for so doing : the man made no reply; but when the lady of the house 
came in he took off his hat, to show that he had respect at all events to the 
gentler sex.” 

These particulars of the historian, told on another occasion, will 
interest his readers. 

“With Mr. Prescott I had much agreeable conversation. He told me that 
when at college a boy had thrown a crust, which struck him in the eye; when 
he fell back, fainting with pain. The sight of one eye was thus destroyed, 
while the other was so much weakened that he dares not strain it in any 
way. For a long time he was compelled to remain in total darkness, to 
avoid the risk of losing his sight altogether. Ie accordingly uses the appa- 
ratus invented for the blind,—a stylus, with tracing-paper, and strings to 
guide the hand. He is thus able to sit up at night and write without light- 
ing acandle. He told me that he made it a practice to think over a whole 
chapter before committing it to paper. As he has never practised dictation, 
he cannot employ an amanuensis ; but before his manuscripts are sent to the 
printer, he has them clearly copied, and then corrects them himself.” 


KINGSLEY’S HEROES, OR GREEK FAIRY TALES.* 
NresvuR rewrote for children some of the ancient classical fables, 
in a very vivid style, with a sort of Homeric ruggedness and sim- 


| ple belief. In the Greek heroic myths, which Kingsley has narrated 


for his children, he has introduced a little of his own age and pro- 
fession. He gives to the stories of Perséus, the Argonauts, and 
Theseus, some of his own rich and gorgeous manner, as well as 
a trifle of modern ideas. He improves the morals contained in 
those old myths of men “ who scorn’d delights and lived laborious 
days,” so as to serve more distinctly for lessons of life to the young 
of our day. The historian reproduced; the divine modernizes and 
applies. 

This modernizing may sometimes be carried too far; expansion 
or iteration inducing a muster-roll of words without ideas to many. 
The tales, however, are a powerful and skilful production. Mr. 
Kingsley has imbued his narrative with a classical feeling, and 
thrown over it the glow of a rich imagination and a poetical spirit. 
The heroic stature and beauty, and still more the simple heroic 
mind, are impressed upon the reader; the geographical and magic 
wonders of ancient fable are strikingly presented, though perhaps 
with a shade too much of Scandinavian or Medieval grotesqueness ; 
and the supernatural character of the Immortals is as successfully 
attained as it is likely to be. Witnéss the appearance of Minerva 
and Mercury to Perseus when he is sadly meditating upon the sea- 


| shore about the difficult task he has undertaken—that of bringing 


back the head of the Gorgon. 

** Then he saw afar off above the sea a small white cloud, as bright as 
silver. And it came on, nearer and nearer, till its brightness dazzled his 
eyes. 

"* Perseus wondered at that strange cloud, for there was no other cloud 
all round the sky ; and he trembled as it touched the cliff below. And as it 
touched, it broke and parted ; and within it appeared Pallas Athené, as he 
had seen her at Samos in his dream, and beside her a young man more 
light-limbed than the stag, whose eyes were like sparks of fire. By his side 
was a scimitar of diamond, all of one clear precious stone, and on his feet 
were golden sandals, from the heels of which grew living wings. 

** They looked upon Perseus keenly, and yet they never moved their eyes ; 
and they came up the cliffs towards him more swiftly than the sea-gull, and 
yet they never moved their feet, nor did the breeze stir the robes about their 
limbs ; only the wings of the youth’s sandals quivered, like a hawk’s when 
he bangs above tho oliff’ And Perseus fell down and worshiped, for he 
knew that they were more than mau.” 

The journey of Theseus to the inhospitable and terrible North is 
another forcible picture, perhaps a little too forced. 

‘Then he passed the Thracian mountains, and many a barbarous tribe, 
Pons and Dardans and Triballi, till he came to the Ister stream, and the 
dreary Scythian plains, And he walked across the Ister dry-shod, and away 
through the moors and fens, day and night toward the bleak North-west, 
turning neither to the right hand nor the left, till he came to the Unshapen 
Land, and the place which has no name, 

‘And seven days he walked through ‘it, on'a path which few can tell ; 
for those who have trodden it like least to speak of it, and those who go there 
again in dreams are glad enough when they awake ; till he came to the edge 
of the everlasting night, where the air was full of feathers, and the soil was 
hard with ice ; and there at last he found the three Grey Sisters, by the shore 
of the freezing sea, nodding upon a white log of drift-wood, beneath the 
cold white winter moon ; and they chanted a low song together, ‘ Why the 
old times were better than the new.’ 

“There was no living thing‘around them, not a fly, not a moss upon the 
rocks. Neither seal nor sea-gull dare come near, lest the ice should clutch 
them in its claws, The surge broke up in foam, but it fell again in tlakes of 
snow ; and it frosted the hair of thé three Grey Sisters, and the bones in the 
ice-cliff above their heads. They passed the eye from one to the other, but 
for all that they could not see; and they passed the tooth from one to the 
other, but for all that they could not eat; and they sat in the full glare of 
the moon, but they were none the warmer for her beams. And Perseus 
pitied the three Grey Sisters; but they did not pity themselves.” 

Here, from the story of the Argonauts, is the lesson of the value 
of other things than gold. 

“‘T have told you of a hero who fought with wild beasts and with wild 
men; but now I have a tale of heroes who sailed away into a distant land, 
to win themselves renown for ever, in the adventure of the Golden Fleece. 

‘Whither they sailed, my children, I cannot clearly tell. It all hap- 
pened long ago; so long that it has all grown dim, like a dream which you 
dreamt last year. And why they went, I cannot tell; some say that it was 
to win gold. It may be so; but the noblest deeds which have been done on 
earth have not been done for gold. It was not for the sake of gold that the 
Lord came down and died, and the Apostles went out to preach the good 
news in all lands. The Spartans looked for no reward in money when they 
fought and died at Thermopyle; and Socrates the wise asked no pay from 
his countrymen, but lived poor and barefoot all his days, only caring to 
make men good. And there are heroes in our days also, who do nobie deeds, 
but not for gold. Our discoverers did not go to make themselves rich when 
they sailed out one after another into the dreary frozen seas; nor did the 
ladies who went out last year to drudge in the hospitals of the East, mak- 
ing themselves poor that they might be rich in noble works. And young 
men too, whom you know, children, and some of them of your own kin, did 
they say to themselves, ‘ How much money shall I earn?’ when they went 
out to the war, leaving wealth, and comfort, and a pleasant home, and all 
that money can give, to face hunger and thirst, and wounds and death, that 
they might fight for their country and their Queen? No, children, there is 
a better thing on earth than wesith, a better thing than life itself; and that 
is, to have done something before you die, for which good men may honour 
you, and God your Father smile upon your work,” 

Although primarily written for the young, the interest of The 
Heroes is not contined to them, but extends to all who are not old 
in spirit or narrowed in mind. The modernizing manner, spoken 
of as pervading these tales, is rather one of essence than of mode; 
bringing out all that is morally useful in those old stories, by 
applying a Christianlike commentary to a Pagan text. Neither 
is the form of the volume limited to juvenile tastes, though well 
adapted for a gift-book to the young. Outline illustrations in a 
classical style, by the author himself, accompany the text. 

* The Heroes ; or Greek Fairy Tales for my Children. By the Reverend C. Kings- 
ley. With eight Illustrations by the Author. Published by Macmillan and Co., 
Cambridge, 
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ARRIVABENE’S SELECTIONS OF ITALIAN POETRY.* 
Any person who desires to obtain a rapid insight into the course of 
Italian poetry, or to lay a reliable foundation for the more ma- 
tured study of it, will find his purpose exceedingly well answered 
by this book. Signor Arrivabene divides his survey into nine 
periods, according to the successive centuries, with such modifi- 
cation as is necessary for tracing out the rise and fall of an in- 
fluence or a school. He begins with Ubaldino Ubaldini del 
Cervo’s knotty catch about how the Emperor gave him his name 
and bearings, and ends with a living lady, Caterina Franceschi- 
Ferrucei; taking in eighty intermediate poets and versifiers. His 
preface is written in English ; his notices of the individual authors 
— critical, and more or less biographical—are in Italian. These are 
done so as to show a thorough intimacy with the — ; and the 
judgment of a literary man governs the opinions, although, as to 
some of the more modern and living authors, one may think the 
estimate too indulgent. We suspect also, that, spite of his un- 
bounded admiration for Dante in terms, Signor Arrivabene, like so 
ma=.7 other Italians, in his heart relishes the austere Florentine 
less than the next best men—a very steep gap intervening be- 
tween that next. Dante receives 5} pages of notice, 103 of ex- 
tract; Petrarch 27 and 24. Neither is the following remark ac- 
ceptable to the English lover of Dante—‘“ In the Purgatorio he 
puts on the theological gown, and wears it through the Paradiso ; 
till one may almost say, in reading this poem, that, of the three 
realms, Dante makes us prefer L’ Inferno.” The reader is also put 
on the qui vive as to accuracy when he finds such a hazy legend 
as that Dante visited England asserted as an unqualified fact ; 
and we could point out errors of detail in one at least of the no- 
tices belonging to our own days. These, however, are minor mat- 
ters. Signor Arrivabene initiates the student well into the Italian 
literature, and the student must take care of himself as he pro- 
ceeds. 

One must not demand from a man more than he bargains for. 
The editor of this volume professes to give a summary account of 
all Italian poetry, not the most exquisite choice which pure taste 
could make of the best: otherwise, we should stipulate for more of 
the old and little-known pre decessors and contemporaries of Dante, 
—a noble poetic epoch, starred with such names as Giacomino Pu- 
gliesi, Bonaggiunta Urbiciani, (somewhat ungently dealt with by 
Dante,) Mazzeo di Ricco, Giotto, and Folgore di San Geminiano ; 
and we should beg for less of the Italians of our own day,—men, 
as a class, sublimely indifferent to nature and reality, and perpe- 
trators—Guerrazzi is the individual culprit—of this style of 
wishwash : 





** Vivea ne’ di che furono 
Lutalto, un cavaliero : 
Caso, o vaghezza, il trassero 
Un giorno a un monistero.” 


*I Poeti Italiani. Selections from the Italian Poets; forming an Historical View of 
the Development of Italian Poetry from the earliest times to the present; with Bio- 
graphical Notices, by Charles Arrivabene, Deputy Professor of the Italian Language 
and Literature in the London University College. Published by Rolandi, 

PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Books. 
Tue publishers, like the rest of the world, have been making holiday. The 
most considerable work on our list is Mr. Fergusson’s Illustrated Handbook 
of Architecture; which is at all events of vast range, and possesses an ad- 
ventitious interest from the author’s celebrity in the famous fortification 
controversy. The late Professor Archer Butler's Sermons is a volume treat- 
ing of various Christian duties, and enforcing them with truth and earnest- 
ness; but whether the discourses have that power of passing illustration 
which adapts a series of sermons for popular review, is a question. The 
Poems of Walter Whitmore Jones are not of the loftiest kind, but they may 
probably fall in with some other minor poets on a future occasion, = = 

The Illustrated Handbook of Architecture : being a concise and popular 
Account of the different Styles of Architecture prevailing in all Ages 
and Countries. By James Fergusson, M.R.I.B.A.; Author of ‘ Pa- 
laces of Nineveh and Persepolis Restored.” In two volumes. With 
850 Illustrations on Wood. 

Sermons, Doctrinal and Practical. By the Reverend William Archer 
Butler, M.A., late Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of 
Dublin. Second series. Edited from the Author’s MSS. By James 
Amiraux Jeremie, D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge. 

Poems. By Walter Whitmore Jones. 

The Heroes ; or Greek Fairy Tales for my Children. By the Reverend 
C. Kingsley. With eight Illustrations by the Author. 

I Poeti Italiani. 
torical View of the Development of Italian Poetry, from the earliest 
times to the present; with Biographical Notices. By Charles Arri- 
vabene, Deputy Professor of the Italian Language and Literature in 
the London University College, 

The week has been fruitful in prose fiction. Besides Mr. Kingsley’s Greek 
tales, there are half-a-dozen story-books of various kinds before us. 

The Shaving of Shagpat, by Mr. George Meredith, is a mistaken under- 
taking by an able man. It is intended for an Eactern tale of adventure ; 
but it wants rapidity and purpose in its action, and what is of more conse- 
quence, the story wants power to carry the reader along, Perhaps the imi- 
tation of Eastern style gets little further than externals. There is a clever 
adoption of the Oriental manner of intermingling prose and verse, as shown 
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Mr. Delteil, however, is by no means all that is to be met with in this 
tale of his Sufferings. The story is a perfect picture of an out-of-the- 





| way French provincial town some quarter of a century ago, with the sayings, 


Selections from the Italian Poets; forming an His- | 


especially in the Fables of Pilpay; but this is rather a clog even in the | 


original. 


A great feature in Naughty Boys, or the Sufferings of Mr. Deiteil, is the | 


character of that simple-minded professor of Greek, doomed to teach unruly 
boys in the College of Laon, while his soul is bent upon the compilation of a 
Greek dictionary. The kindly but weakly scholar is a nicely-drawn per- 
son, with his learning, his sensitiveness, and his disregard of the living world. 
Some century ago he might have been matched in England; but the man 
devoted to learning and braving poverty, wholly and solely for learning’s 


sake, has pretty well died out in this country. 


doings, and schemings of its citizens, as well as the rogueries of its “* naughty 
boys.” The charlatan-like arts by which Mr. Tassin, the new principal of 
the old College, attracts pupils by playing on the weaknesses of his country- 
men and women—and indeed the whole story—is very capitally done, if a 
little caricatured. 

Dorothy belongs to that class of tales of which Heartsease is the head. 
There are incidents, characters, manners, and pictures of grown-up life, 
which carry such fictions beyond the juvenile tale: the limitation to almost 
family themes, as well as the fone, prevents them from being classed among 
common novels. Dorothy is a good and agreeable specimen of this kind of 
story ; with sufficient variety of interesting occurrences and well-drawn 
persons, a knowledge of society if not of life, and an unhackneyed moral. 

In The Mingled Yarn, there is less know ledge of socie ty, and less literary 
skill, than in the story of Dorothy Mowbray. It is of the same class, but of 
. lower character, with less reality, and with a kind of double story. 
Deans goes out as governess to a family whose head is extravagant ; and 
first their elegant mode of life, and then its reverses, with the mental troubles 
misfortunes bring in their train, form one part of the mingled yarn. Mar- 
garet Deans remains at home, and records her own joys and sorrows, as well 
as those of her friends. 

Two of the tales are of the gift-book sort. Drincess I/se is a very charm- 
ing little legend of the origin and course of a river, with a nice little moral 
against pride of heart. It is also charmingly translated and illustrated. 

The History of Sir Thomas Thumb, by the author of J/eartsease, (who is 
very indefatigable with her pen,) is an attempt to give a more poetical 
character to the story of our old friend Tom Thumb, so as to elevate him to 
the level of Perrault’s “* Sleeping Beauty,” or the Countess D’ Alnoy’s “ Beauty 
and the Beast.” There is a copious appendix of notes, supporting the text 
by authority, and illustrating it by quoted poetry. There are also some 
fanciful illustrations, and one or two very real—as the head of the cow. 

The Shaving of Shagpat: an Arabian Entertainment. By George 

Meredith. 
Naughty Boys ; 
Dorothy: a Tale. 

The Mingled Yarn; or Prosperity without Peace, and Adversity with- 
out Pain. By Eliza Smith, Author of ** Battles of the Bible,”’ &e. 
Princess Ilse: a Legend. Translated from the German, by Lady Max- 

well Wallace. 
The Hist ry of Sir Thomas Thu 


Keadclne,”” X&c, lAllustrated by J. B. 


or the Sufferings of Mr. Delteil. By Champfleury. 


By the Author of “‘ Tho Heir of 


Vaterials for a Grammar of the Modern English Language: being an 
attempt to fuse in one system the Grammatical Principles of the Eng- 
lish and Ancient Classical Languages, for the better elucidation of 

the Classical Structure of English Literature. By George Henry 
Parminter, B.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge ; Rector of the United 
Rectories of S. John and S, George, Exeter. 

ater familias’ s Diary of Everybody’ s Tour Be lgium and the Rhine, 
Munich, Switzerland, Milan, Geneva, and Paris.—We have said till we are 
tired of saying it, that special ability or special knowledge is requisite to 
endow an every-day tour like that indicated in the title of Paterfamilias 
with anything approaching to interest. In this commonplace diary of 
sights, with remarks thereupon, there is neither special knowledge, force of 
character, nor even racy prejudice, to enliven the pages or attract the reader. 

New Zealand, by Edward Brown Fitton, tells a little of the history, more 
about the geographical features of the islands, and a good deal touching the 
six chief settlements. These descriptions are followed by accounts of the 
rural occupations of the immigrants and the general state of society 
among them. The practical advice and information is the useful feature of 
the volume, and a good deal of that is second-hand. 

Sayah, or the Courter to the East. By the Author of “Soldiers and 
Sailors,” &c. &c.—This book seems designed as a guide to those who wish to 
visit the seat of war, either now, or hereafter when its brazen throat has 
ceased to roar. The information only gets as far as Constantinople, though 
the author seems to have proceeded further. The book itself is an account 
of steam excursions from Marseilles to the East and back again; in 
which words and opinions predominate very greatly over facts or practical 
information. 

The Seer of Sinai, and other Poems. By J. W. Jackson.— Without strictly 
applying Mr. Jackson's own lines to his own poem, we may quote them: 

* Lofty themes 
By hands incompetent are beauty marred.” 

The fact is, that the life of Moses is a very difficult subject, to which few 

even great poets are equal. Mr. Jackson has a species of sounding fluency, 

such as characterized the late Robert Montgomery; but the gods have 
not made him poetical. He also works upon a mistaken plan : the acts of 

Moses stand still for Mr. Jackson’s remarks de omnibus. 

Foems. By Ellen C.—Occasional poems, exhibiting fancy, feeling, and 
an observation of nature, with a delicate ear for verse. Their interest is 
limited, because the subjects are narrow, and their treatment generally con- 
ventional. 

The Entomologist’s Annual, for 1856, contains a variety of practical in- 
formation for young entomologists, and a few tours in search of insects, 
which have a somewhat wider interest, without losing sight of the object of 
the publication, which is that of collecting and diffusing the information of 
the year. 

The Churchman’s Companion, for 1855.—The collection into a half-yearly 
volume of a monthly periodical, which contains serious matter, but of a 
higher kind than it might be able to command asa mere business specu- 
lation. 

The Library of Biblical Literature, Volume III.—This volume is also the 
collected numbers of a serial devoted to geographical, historical, and other 
information connected with Scriptural illustration. 

Alton Locke, Tailor and Poet: an Autobiography. 
Charles Kingsley, M.A. Cheap edition. 

Clerical Economics ; or Directions, Social, Rural, and Household ; show- 
ing how Ministers and others of limited income may raise the whole 
platform of their order. By John Aiton, D.D., Minister of Dolphin- 
ton, and Author of “‘ The Life and Times of Alexander Henderson,” 
Second edition. Revised and enlarged. 


Anti-Maud, By a Poet of the People. Second edition, enlarged. 
ALMANACKS. 
The Business Man's Note-Book, for the year 1856.—This pocket- 
book contains a great variety of information bearing upon actual busi- 
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ness. There is a map of Europe, with the telegraph lines; there are 29th Foot—Lieut. H. T. Jameson, fre 
maps of England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, showing by typographical | ™aster, vice Naylor, appointed Payuia 
indications the respect ive importance of counties and states, as regards area, ore Fest-Cagt. 5. Charies, irom 
population, &c. The colonial commercial statistics are full, as well as those 
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( 6th Foot—Lieut. T. Rice to be Capt. by purchase, vice Carden, who retires, 
connected with companies and other business at home. In fact, the only sith Foot--G.J, U, Mason, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Reece, pro- 
question is, not whether there is information enough, but whether there is | moted 
not too much. 40th Foot—E. Hall, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Cook, promoted; 

Lieut. T. O. Johnston, from the Leitrim Militia, to be isign, without purchase 
The Almanack of Science and Art. 1856.—In addition to the lists and | yj ointed to the 16th Foot, — a ee 
tables common to almanacks, this volume ¢ ntains full informati n respecting Fnsigt : t. by hase, vice Trent, pro- 
public exhibitions, societies, and > schools, connected with science or , moted; T. Hall irchase, + ningt 
art. The Royal Academy, the Crystal Palace, the Be tanical Gardens at Kew, | ha - >, 1 the 67th Foot, to be Capt. by purchase, 
Gore House and its various objects, are examples. . Foot 4 i be Assist.-Sure A 
PAMPHLET. g.C.A 
On the Bank ¢ Act of 1844, its Author of ‘The Russia es of Mga vie ; - The anniee Vice Boberteon, 
Principles a ration: with Sug- B k Sea.’ .P to this | ‘ shire 4 » be Ensign, 
gestions for ved istra Ww mt Seat of War we < pur ~~. 
on of « Er << Sth Foot—R ign, by purchase, vice Bond, promoted. 
is 3 Ti , ( , Reli Lif n. By 65th Foot—} J. W. Lewis to Lieut. by purchase, vice Little, who retires, 
Member of t? ery the Revere John Caird Mi Oth Foot—Act Assist.-Surg. A unt to be Assist.-Surg 
. “a = ‘ ter of I | Published by M ith Foot—Capt. J. Young, from half-pay 88th Foot, to be Capt. vice Senhouse, 
The Paths to P . f Addressed t esty's Col nd \ ex nges; Lieut. J. W. Preston to be Capt. by purchase, vice Young, who 
the Me vers of t House of Com- ‘ tires p 
mons By istrative Reformer ( the I " a Lect th I t-TI I tment of | Wat } j ‘ . 
3 elivered at Newcastle-on-Tyne vag jith Fe PI itment of ieu iters to the Adjutancy to bear date the 
Peace Sophistri I sea Reply to a Meeting of the Durl onal 10 Nov. 18 inst of 2ist De aS previously stated 
Letter of Sir Art Hallam Elton agg a Pte “eo “as ‘ th Foot--G. Duff, Gent, to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Sinclair, appointed to 
Bart By W. Dundas N rT ae Sth Foot 
The 7) scaucasian I st pe Prof Kir . Ss I t—Assist.-Surg. H. C. Miles, from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. vice Bews, 
Field of Operation f Christian Armu ne pron “ei Staff 
being a second edition of ** The Coming : . 85t t—To be Ensigns, by purchase-G. H. Bowles, Gent. vice Ward, pro- 
Campaign.’ By Laurence OlipLant, J. Birch, Gent. vice R, K. Taylor, promoted 
86th I t—Capt. A. R. Gale, from half-pay 26th Foot, to be Capt. vice Thorne 
BIRTHS, ton, wi t 
l6th D ber, at Maretim Black R , the Marchioness of Kildare, of 88th Foot—W. Hatfield, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase ; Quartermaster-Serg. 
W. Evans to be Quartermaster, vice Moore, appointed to a Dépét Battalion 
18tl Ring D udy Kingsa 1 ohte 89th Foot—I t. R. F. Har frou Militia, to be Ensign, 
22d, at Euxt | Lar the Lady } Andert 4 SOI vit 1 1 a vice E, Ha \hose appoint t March has been can- 
22d, at High Park, Worcestersh the Wife of 7 lore H. Galton. Es 13d Foot—I t. F. R. Macnamara, from the Dublin Artillery Mili to be E 
ign, without p Ase 
23d, at D ot the Lady Georgiana Codrington, of a son 97th Foot—The surname of the Ensign appointed on the 25th September last is 
25th, in Eaton § , the te-s de M fason Slator and not Slater iously stated 
2/th, in (¢ St t, the Hon. Mrs. Frederick Byron, of a son 99th Foot—W A. Bond, Gent, to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Burton, prom, 
MARI ES Rifle Brigade -J. Gent. to be Ensign, without purchass 
On the 19th December, at Mellor Church, George Horrocks, Esq., of Magdalen Cey Rifle Reg t s s Fr, Cogan, f Staff, to be Assist.-Surg, 

Hall, Oxf youngest uthan t, Esq., of | Vice Croft, } ted on the Staff 

Lougher H I i7 ( s yent.; G, 
n the Esq, of H eI I G I entioned officers 

Cheshire, j4 of Fa i nty hav perm tor Downie, Quar- 

Galway tern Brigade A 

Ont I of G - un I from the 2d Light 
ter Place, Cuts 5 wD $ ) Mt ‘ irton, formerly of 
of the B r-General Sir W . the Bavarian Cavalry, t formerly of ‘the 

Douglas KC Austrian Im; Hus Cornets—J,. von 

On the Piazzi Smytl As- Bergen, formerly of t . reani 2d Light 
tronomer K H. Smyth, K.S.1 Dragoot M F, Cartwright, from the Ist Light Drags. to be Major, vice Yates, 
Jessie, third daught of the homas Duncan, , Advocate, Aberdee who exchanges ro be Cornets—W. J. Wyatt, formerly of the Austrian Imperial 
Hussars H, Whitbred, G. I Anthony kd Jigs orps—To be Lieutenant-Colo- 

On the 25th October, at East Indies, Joseph, eldest son of the lat nel-Commandant—H. O. Bowles, formerly of Rifle Brigade. Tobe Major--F. Weiss. 
Colonel James Skinner, ¢ ! lo be G, de horponay, A. von Jessen, M. de Car en, |. de Ziemecki, 
On the 2lst November, tev. Edward Place Dewar, Ministerof Auch- J, de i, P. Schumann. To be Lieutenants—S, vor hwartzenhorn, Baron 
tergavin, Perthshire, and eldest son of the Very Rev. Principal Dewar, Maris 1, W. vor G, Daly, L. Rohrer, P, von Shepsop, C. § ey lo be Ensigns— 

College, Aberdeen. A. Ritter jarchett, Baron 8. von Leski lo be Surgeor Fr. Ashenfeldt To 

On the llth December, at B the Rev. Samuel Price Davies, M.A., be Assistant-Surgeon—C. Biel fo be Paymaster—I R. Haslewood To be 

Brother of St. Katherine's He vent of hingsthorpe, Northampton Quartermast J. liner, ight Infantry To be Majors—C. Adams, vice 

in his 34th year. arst, pr t the 5t! Infantry; C. F. A, Weisse, vice V. Wenke, 
On the 15th, at Fillongley, the Rev. | n Thickins, for fifty years Vicar of Exha Ca C. la Croix, H sen, E. Riedel, C, von Brandis, F. von Brakel, 

and for thirty years Vicar of Fillong) y, bot in the county of Warwick; in his hn x Hirsching, R. von Prokopowitsch, W. von Gaugreben, H. Bansen, 

$3d year. ro be Lieutenants—C, E, Preiss, H, Heinecken, H, Causs, A. Gropp, E, 
On the 19th, at Myton House, near Warwick, Mrs. Anne Parker, sister of Admiral Thomas, P, Reimer, W. Risler, I Basson, G. von Biinau To be Ensigns—A, 

Sir William Parker, Bart., G.C.B.; in her 82d year. Descondr J. Beaumont, V. Julius, A. Wiederkehr, G. Chelius, O. La Croix, 
On the 19th, at Hill, near Southampton, Rear-Admiral Thomas, son of the late 4. von Buddenbrock, F. Loffler, D. Steiger, L. Schmid » be Adjutant— Lieut, 
Sir John Thomas, Bart ] oO n—L, Straube To be stant-Surgeons—A. Dirking, 
On the 21st, at Blackheath, Grace Elizabeth, widow of the late Admiral Sir Harry | C, Becker 1 Light Infantry—To be Major—G. Talbot Tro be Captains— A. 

Burrard Neale, Bart., G.C.B., of W alhampton, Hants. " | von ¢ \ , unbracht, Carl Blauel, Rudolph Seelemann, Edward 
On the 2Ist, at Fryern, Sussex the Hon. George King; in his 72d year. Mot les Mills, Georg Otto Clausen, Leandro Galmanini, 


On the 22d, at Ryde, Isle of Wight, Henrietta, wife of Rear-Admiral John Bren- Alfo 
ton, and sister of the late Vice-Admiral Sir Jahleel Brenton, Bart.; in her 76th year Carl J 

On the 22d, in Alfred Street, Bedford Square, James Cates, Esq., for forty-five Fuchs ‘ nsig R. Cumberlege, L. von Zastrow, O. Goetz, H Broccker, 
years of the British Museum; in his 78th year C. Stricker, F. D. Macbeth, H. Hene gan, A, Riittner, To be Adjutant—A, 

On the 25d, in Aubrey Road, Notting Hill, Mrs. Rowland, widow of the late H igh Schmid lo be Surgeon —A. Liintzel To be Assistant-Surgeons—F., Hartmann, 
Rowland, Esq.; ; in her 95th year. ; ss F. Schramm lo be Field Chaplain to the 2d Brigade -The Rev. O, Wilmans, 

On the 23d, in Great Cumberland Place, Anne, widow of the late Sir John Trol- | 4th Light Infantry—L. von Classen to be Major. Sth Light Infantry—Major J, 
lope, Bart., of Cosewich, Lincolnshire ; e1: 75th year Bathurst, from the 2d Light Infantry, to be Major Commandant; F.C. C, von 
On the 23d, Major Sir William Wynn rnor of Sandc wn Fort, Isle of Wight; Wencke to be Major 


Lieutenants—Theodore Schellhorn, Augus Sc hmid, 
ker, G. Reisewitz, A. E. Bauer, J. Gildner, Cc. 






















n his 85tl uu British Swiss | Le yion—2d Light Infantry—To be Captains—Lieut, L, Hasslimann 
On the 24th, in Rutland Square, Edinburgh, the Earl of Caithness and Lieut, J ! To be Lieutenants—Ensigns F, K M. Schmidt, K, 
On the 25th, at Ryde, Isle of Wight, Eleanor, Dowager Lady Leeds, widow of the Funk, and I 1, icano The appointment of Lieut, Solioz to bear date lst Oct, 

late Sir George William Leeds, Bart instead of the 10th November 1855 


On the at Sudbury, Suffolk, Mrs. Ann Godfrey; in he lst year 
On the at Brighton, Elizabeth, w widow of the late Captain George Digby, R.N : . 
wah cube Geseebsben off the take Gir Se hin Wade Maet < tn tee nt we “¥ ; , Staff.—Major H. F. F, Johnson, of the Sth Foot, to be Deputy Quartermaster- 
Lately, in it pper Hyde Park Street e Lady Catherine Bell: in her 76th year Gen. to the Forces serving in the Mauritius, with the rank of Lieut.-Col, in the 
é : = : iets Army, vice Brevet-Col. Robe, period of Staff service has expired; Paymaster 


Unattached—Lieut. G, Swaby, from the 39th Foot, to be Capt. without purchase. 





2 —_—__——_ | J. H. Matthews. late of the ruiting District, to be Paymaster for Army 
MILITARY GAZETTE. Services 

War-orricer, Dec. 25 fantry.—G0th Regiment of Foot— Lieut. the Hon. A. C. Hospital Staff—To be Staff-Surgeons of the Second Class—Surg. E. B. Tuson, 

J. Liddell to be ¢ apt. by — urchase, vice Earle, appointed to the Rifle Brigade. from the 12th Light Sui - W . Read, from the 52d Foot; Assist.= 

Rifle Brigade—Capt. C. W. Earle, from the 60th Foot, to be ¢ apt. vice Drummond, Surg. J. M‘G. A , from the Ceylon Rifles s be Assistant- Surgeons to 

who retires. the Forces — Acting -Surgs. M. J o mes, H Rose, and G. Baly, Act- 





War-orrice, Dec. 28 wralry.- Royal Regt. of Horse Guards—Cornet R ing Assist.-Surg. G. P arton has been permitted to resign his appointment, he 











M. L. Williams-I seley » t Lieut. by purchase, vice Gambier, who retires having been transferred to the Osmanli Irregular Cavalry 
W. P. Carew, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Baillie, promoted; Lieut. T Brevet.—Major-Gen, Sir C. Campbell, G.C.B. serving with the rank of Lieut,« 
Leslie to be Capt. by pure vice Sutton, who retires; Cornet Sir B, P. Henni- | Gen. in Turkey, to have the local rank of Gen, in Turkey; Capt. J. Young, 76th 
ker, Bart. to be Lieut. by p use, Vice eedon, who retires, o be Major in the Army, Nov, 23, 1841; Brevet-Major J. Young, 76th Foot, 
3d Drag. Guards— Cornet J, Bouche e Ist Drage. to be Cornet, with- -Col. in the Army, Nov, 11, 1851; Capt. A. R. Gale, 86th Foot, to be 
yut purchase, vice Holdforth, appointed to th Drag, Guards Major in the Army, Jan, 10, 1837; Brevet-Major A. R. Gale, 86th Foot, to be Lieut.- 
6th Drag. Guards—G. 8, Le G, Stoddart, Geat. to be Cornet, without purchase, | Col. in the Army, Nov. 11, 1851; J. T Johnston, Geat. to have the local rank of 
viee Astley, promoted Cornet while employed in the Land Transport -Cerps of the Turkish Contingent; 
7th Drag. Guards—G. F. Ormsby, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Walker, | W. H. Kirton, Gent. to have the local rank of Surg. while employed in the Turkish 
promoted Contingent lo have the local rank of Surg. While serving with the Osmanli Cae 
Ist Drags.—J. C. Boucher, Gent. to be Cornet, by purch. vice Sandeman, prom valry, attached to the Turkish Contingent—Dr. W. 8. Rooks, D, B. Balding, Gent. 





7th Light Drags.—Cornet G. F. Ormsby, from the 7th Drag. Guards. to be Cor- 7 —_ 
net, without purchase . se ——e 
llth Light Drags.—Cornet G. E. B. Potts to be Lieut. by purchase, vice King, | C Q M M E RC I A L G AZ EI! T E. 
who retires; Lieut. W. Cunnighame, from the Renfrew Militia, to be ¢ ornet, with- Tuesday, Dec. 2. 
= a hase, vice Yates, promoted - Partnerships Dissolved.—-Holcroft and Hoyle, Manchester, consulting engineers— 
12th Light Drags .—Assist.-Surg. G. A. Turnbull to be Surg. vice Tuson, ap- Alford and Foll, Luton, tea-dealers — Schwabe and Co Liverpool — Williams 
pointed to the Staff and Son, Ludgate Hill, umbrella-manufacturers— Loveland and Tweed, Lincoln’s 
Infantry .—Coldstream Guards—Capt. the Hon. H. W. Campbell, from the Rifle | Inn Fields—T. and J. Lang, Ilminster, Somersetshire, coal-merchante—J. and F. J. 
Brigade, to be Lieut. aud Capt. by purchase, vice Markham, who retires Davies, Shiffnal, Shropshire, schoolmistresses—J. and T. Kerslake, Bath, milliners 
ist Foot—The surname of the Assist.-Surg appointe don 10th of Aug, 1855, is | — Bradbury and Ketley, Oldham, joiners —T. and C. H. Jelley, Yarwell and Oundle, 
Mackay, and his commission has been antedated to 27th Oct. 1854 | Northamptonshire, machinists—Bracegirdle and Co. Northwich, timber-merchants 
17th Foot—The name of the Ensign appointed on the Lith inst. is Colquhoun, and Clegg sen. and jun. Castleton Factory, Rochdale, card-makers—T. and J. Garrett, 
not Colhoun, as previously stated Douglas, Isle of Man, brewers—Jones and Co. Hulme, Lancashire, cotton-wadding- 
18th Foot—Lieut. H. H. Dare, from Paymaster, 23d Foot, to be Lieut. vice A. C. manufacture rs—Goff and Belcher, Liverpool, butchers—F. and J. B. Penny, Come 
Elliott, appointed to the 94th Foot; Ensign E. Hall, from the 40th Foot, to be En- | mercial Road, victuallers—Spencer and Co. Minories, nautical-instrument-makers. 
sign, without purchase Bankruptcy Annulled.—Joux Danks, Great Bridge, Staffordshire, timber-mere 
23d Foot—Quartermaster J. Aston to be Paymaster, vice H. Dare, appointed to | chant. 
the 18th Foot. Pankrupts.— Gustav Hasse, Railway Place, Fenchurch Street, merchant, to sure 
26th Foot—T, Turner, Gent, to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Lukis, promoted in | render Jan. 4, Feb. 8: solic itors, Lawrance and Co. Old Jewry Chambers; official 
the 64th Foot. assignee, Cannan, Aldermanbury. 
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James Wooprorre, Leather Lane, victualler, Jan. 4, Feb. 8: solicitors, Overbury 
and Peek, Frederick’s Place ; official assignee, Cannan, Aldermanbury, 

James Tuomas Murray, Lower James Street, Golden Square, pianoforte-maker, 
Jan. 5, Feb. 8 solicitors, Linklater and Hackwood, Sise Lane; official assignee, 
Pennell, Guildhall Chambers. 

Josern Henry Werrone, Oxford Street, bookseller, Jan. 5, Feb. 8: 
Scarman, Coleman Street; official assignee, Nicholson, Basinglall Street. 

CuaR.es Suarp, Albion Road East, Stoke Newington, ironmonger, Jan. 8, Feb. 5: 
solicitors, Taylor and Co. Great James Street, Bedford Row; Woodward, March, 
Cambridgeshire ; official assignee, Edwards, Sambrook Court. 

Tuomas and Joux Heywoop, Wood Street, Cheapside, lace-warehousemen, Dec. 
29, Jan. 25: solicitors, Mason and Sturt, Gresham Street; Maples, Nottingham; 
official assignee, Pennell, Guildhall Chambers. 

Tuomas Henry Rytanp, Birmingham, wood-turner, Jan. 16, Feb. 6: solicitors, 
Motteram and Knight, Birmingham; official assignee, ohris stie, ~ gham. 

Timoruy Spray, “Lenton, Nottins ghamshire, lace-manufacturer, Jan. 29: solici- 
tors, Brewster and Son, Nottingham; Motteram and Knight, Birmins b Rng official 
assignee, Harris, Nottin gham. . 

PatTRICK FADRELL, Salford, contractor, Jan. 9, Feb. 4: solicitors, Sale and Co. 
Manchester; official assignee, Pott, Manchester. : 

Joun NeEwsoME, Dewsbury, woollen- -manufacturer, Jan. 14, Feb. 11: solicitors, 
Chadwick, De wsbury ; Barrett, Leeds ; official assignee, reir Leeds. 

James Witi1am Grecory, Halifax, grocer, Jan. 14, Feb. : solicitors, Bond and 
Barwick, Leeds; Bennett, Halifax H official assignee, Hope, Le eds. 
Joun Parrinson, Bishopwearmouth, builder, Jan. 8, Feb. 15: 

Sunderland ; official assignee, Baker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Joun Ricuarpson jun. Cockermouth, brewer, Jan. 8, Feb. 12: solicitors, Bischoft 
and Co. Coleman Street; Steel and Waugh, Cockermouth; Watson, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne; official _ Baker, Ne weastle- upon-Tyne. 

Dividends.—Jan. Rogers, Laurence Pountney Lane, commission-agent—Jan. 
15, Kimpton, P sehen Jewin Street, jeweller—Jan. 15, Wooldridge, Strand, pub- 
lisher—Jan. 15, Balfour, Panier’s Hall Court, Bread Street, underwriter—Jan. 15, 
Dent, Newcastle Street, Strand, lead-merchant—Jan. 15, Dixey, Bradweill-near-the- 
Sea, Essex, innkeeper—Jan. 15, Demaisse and . ooler, Bucklersbury, merchants — 
Jan. 15, Archer, Notting Hill, victus aller—Jan. Hoyes, West Cowes, postmaster 
—Jan. 21, Littleford, High Street, Marylebone, phe. builder—Jan. 17, Overbury, 
Frederick's Place, Old Jewry, woollen-warehouseman—Jan. 17, Gray, Bishop’s 
——- corn-merchant—Jan. 18, Shackell, Regent’s Canal, coal-tar-mauufacturer 
—Jan. 15, Grave, Manchester, warehouseman—Jan. 23, Rufford, Stourbridge, banker 
—Feb. rf Rufford and Co. Stourbridge, bankers; as far as re gards the Stourbridge 
Bank—Jan. 22, Anderson, Leicester, manufacturer of carved frames—Jan. 22, Pop- 
pleton, Leicester, lamb’ s-wool-spinner—Ji an. 29, Asher, Old Dalby, Leicester , miller 
—Jan. 29, Scott, Nottingham, grocer—Jan. 29, Lounds, Bourn, Lincolnshire, coach- 
builder—Jan. 22, Bates and Bower, Leicester, lamb’s- wool-spinners. 

Certificates.—To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.—Jan. 16, Jonas, Houndsditch, draper—Jan. 16, Parker, Albany Road, 
Camberwell, builder—Jan. 16, Rich and Hannah, Park Lane, tailors—Jan. 17, H. 
G. and J. Jaines, Leadenhall Street, engineers—Jan. 17, Tennant, Market Street, 
Westminster, vietualler—Jan. 17, Toovey, Aldermanbury, stationer—Jan. 17, Beck- 
et, Manchester, brewer—Jan. 28, Clayton, Wolverhampton, iron-founder—Jan. 24, 
Baker, Kidderminster, butcher—Jan. 24, Brownhill, Tipton, boot-maker. 

Declarations of Dividends.—Holbrook, Nottingham, joiner; first div. of 1s, 2d. on 
Monday next, and following Monday ; Harris, Nottin: gins um— Walley, Derby, boiler- 
maker; first div. of 3s. on Monday next, and following Monday: Harris, Noftipeham 
—F reer, Leicester, wine-merchant; first div. of 5s. on Monday next, and following 
Monday; Harris, } Yottingham— Hoyle and Tattersall, Whitewell Bottom, Lanca- 
shire, cotton-manufacturers; first div. of 7s. 4hd. Jan. 2, or any subsequent Tues- 
day ; Pott, Manchester— Goodman, Manchester, tobacconist; first div. of 5jd. Jan. 
2, or any subsequent Tuesday; Pott, Manchester— Mason, Manchester, stationer; 
first div. of 7}d. towards the former div. of 4s. 5d. Jan. 2, or any subsequent Tues- 
day; Pott, Manchester—Jones, Manchester, glass-merchant; first div. of 6jd. Jan. 
2, or any subsequent Tuesday; Pott, Manchester— Kenyon, Newton Heath, Man- 
chester, chemist; first div. of ls. 3jd. Jan. 2, or any subsequent Tuesday; Pott, 
Manchester— Macbeth, Preston, tailor; first div. of 3s. 7j}d. Jan. 2, or any subse- 
quent Tuesday ; Pott, Manchester— Peat, Manchester, boot-manufacturer; first div. 
of 5s. 10d. Jan. 2, or any subsequent Tuesday; Pott, Manchester—Condron, Mac- 
clestield, silk-manufacturer; first div. of §@. Jan. 2, or any subsequent Tuesday; 
Pott, Manchester— Brown and Ingham, Rawtenstall, Lancashire, power-loom-cloth- 
manufacturers ; first div. of 7s. 2d. and final div. of 9s. ld. on the separate estate of 
Mr. Brown, Jan. 8, or any subsequent Tuesday; Fraser, Manchester—Edmonstone, 
Over Darwen, Lance shire, paper-manufacturer ; "further div. of 93d. and on proofs 
subsequent to Feb. 16, 1850, a fourth div. of 1s, 4jd. Jan.15, or any subsequent Tues- 
day ; Fraser, Manchester—Railton and Pavey , Manchester, manufacturers of mousse 
line- -de- laines; further div, of 9jd. Jan. 15, or any subsequent Tuesday; Fraser, 
Manchester. 

Scotch Sequestrations.—Reid, Ayr, accountant, Jan. 4—Caldwell, 
draper, Jan. 9—Maclennan, Inverness, solicitor, Jan, 3—Hunt, Glasgow, 
warehouseman, Jan. 5, 


solicitor, 








solicitor, Kidson, 

















Coldstream, 
woollen- 





Friday, December 28. 

Partnerships Dissolved. —Wood and Todhunter, Dunkirk, merchants—Hartley 
and Rawnsley, Bradford, Yorkshire, wool-dealers—Hepworth and Brittain, Bishop 
Auckland, drupere -Nock and M‘ Cullum, Birmingham, papier-maché-m anufactu- 
rers—Ibbotson and Taylor, Ashton-under- L yne, brick-ma ake rs—Paris and Kirk, em- 
bossers—Holgate, Wright, and Co, New York, and Wright, Holgate, andCo. Man- 
chester—The Roughtengill Smelting Company—J. and S. 8S. Millar, Enfield, surgeons 
—J. and J, Eyre, Manchester, silk-manufacturers—Hewetson and Brothers, Ox- 
ford Street, upholders— Badcock, Brothers, Tottenham Court Road, linen-drapers 
as far as regards T. Badcoc k—Mourilyan and Casey, Crane Court, Fleet Street, 
thographers—Laurie and Co. Oxford ‘Street, saddle rs— Myers and Co, Liverpool, 
merchants; as far as regards W. J. Myers and H. Bland— Hampson and Robinson, 
Manchester, makers-up and packers— Clifton and Co. Hull, brokers—Willans and 
Fozard, Dewsbury, Yorkshire, rag-dealers— Duncan and Co. Edinburgh, chemists ; 
as far as regards C. Newton— Davis and Son, Glasgow, watch-manufacturers, 

Bankrupts.—Joseru Farman, Portobello Terrace, Notting Hill, builder, to sur- 
render Jan. 10, Feb. 4: solicitor, Woodbridge, Clifford’s Inn; official assignee, 
Johnson, Basinghall Street. ‘ 

GEORGE FREDERICK Craccs, Coburg Row, Old Kent Road, stationer, Jan. 10, 
Feb. 5: solicitor, Young, W arwick Square; official assignee, Edwards, Sambrook 
Court. 

Moss Davips, Middle Row, Holborn, milliner, Jan. 8, Feb. 12: solicitor, Moss, 
Moorgate Street; official assignee, Lee, Alderm: anbury. 

Jounx Grimwoop Perxixs, Warnford Court, stock-broker, Jan. 11, Feb. 8: soli- 
citor, Chidle y, Gresham Street; official assignee, Whitmore, . asinghall Street 

Witriam Epuonps, Kidderminster, hosier, Jan. 11, Feb. 1: solicitors, Boycott, 
Kidderminster; Motteram and Knight, Birmingham ; ofielal assignee, Bittleston, 
Birmingham, 

GrorcE TAYLon, Derby, silk-manufacturer, Jan. 8, 29: solicitors, Crowder and 
Co, London; Dunnicliff,“ Derby ; Motteram and Knight, Birmingham; official as- 
signee, Harris, Nottingham. 

Tuomas Jouns, Merthyr Tydvil, grocer, Jan. 14, Feb. 12: solicitors, Henderson 
and Co. Bristol ; official assignee, Acraman, Bristol, 

Dividends,—Jan. 22, Batters, Toke nhouse Yard, ship-owner—Jan. 18, Grant, 
ey newsvendor—Jan. 18, Douglass, Woodcote, stage-coach-proprietor—Jan. 

Kelly, High Street, Kensington, auctioneer—Jan. 18, Batley, Northampton, en- 
be Len, hy 18, Cowan and Braham, Aldgate High Street, waterproof-clothing- 
manufacturers—Jan. ll, J.and W. T. Purdy, King’s Lynn, Norfolk, builders—Jan. 
18, Brown, St. Alban’s, inn-keeper—Jan. 18, Willox, Broadw ay, Westminster, 
cheesemonger—Jan. 18, Cooling and Marcham, London W all, soap-makers—Jan. 
18, Hackett, Oxford, gas-engineer—Jan. 18, Osler, Earl Street, Finsbury Square, 
cab-proprie tor—Jan, 18, Bronson, Liverpool, hosier—Jan. 25, Rawling and Co 
Manchester, curriers—Feb, 1, Deans, Blackburn, draper—Jan. 24, Younger sen. 
Sunderland, builder—Jan, 25, Carlton, Darlington, coach-manufacturer—Jan. 24, 
Noel, South Shields, wine-merchant—Jan. 24, Langdale and Co. Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, merchants—Jan, 22, Lumsden, South Shields, ship-builder—Jan, 18, Mills, 
New Bank, Halifax, iron-founder—Jan. 18, Smith, Low Moor, Yorkshire, worsted- 
spinner—Jan. Oldfield, Hudderstield, woollen-cloth-merchant. 

Certificates.— To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.—Jan, 21, French, St. M: ary’s Terrace, Walworth Road, stationer—Jan. 
18, Howarth, Ashton- unde r-L yne, linen-draper—Feb. 1, Deans, Blackburn, draper 
—Jan, 19. Robinson, Masbrough, Yorkshire, contractor—Jan,. 19, Staniforth, Shef- 
field, cutlery- manufac turer—Jan, 19, Milnes, Sheffield, brick-maker—Jan, 24, Da- 
vies, Cradley Heath, Staffords hire, plumber, ‘ 

Declarations of Dividends.—Jackson, 
div. of ljd, any day after Dec, 31; 

















Littleworth, Gloucestershire, victualler; 
Wilton, Gloucester—Coole, Churchdown, 





| 


| 
| 


| 





Gloucestershire, innkeeper; div. of 9d. any day after Dec. 31; Wilton, Gloucester 
—Rose, Coalville, Leicestershire, joiner; div. of 8s. 3d.; Dewes, Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch—Taylor, Lower Holborn, oilman, final div. of 1s. 4d “any Tuesday; Pennell. 
Guildhall Ch umbers— Pe aty, Briste 1, grocer; div. of 2s, also a first div. of 5s. om 
new proofs, Jan, 2; Miller, Bristol. 

Scotch Seque stration. —F airgrieve, Galashiels, merchant, Jan. 7. 


PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH 








FUNDS. (Closing Pric 
turd. | Monday.| Tuesday. Wednes.| Thurs. | Friday. 

















3 per Cent Consols.... 














Ditto for Account.. } < 883 | 88) sg 
3 per Cents Reduce ° ° - &Ng 884 SS} 
New 3 per Cents. ...ccccscccccccceces : Sg 88} $8} 
Long Annuities, ... e 34 | TY 
Annuities 1885. .. x wy 16} 16} 
Bank Stock, 8 per Cent e —_ 206 206 
India Stock, 104 per Cent.........++++ = —_ -_— — 
Exchequer Bills, 24d. per diem ......- 7 4 4 
Exchequer Bonds 1859 osbes - 978 97 973 
India Bonds, 34 per Cent...... | 3 dis _ 8 





FOREIGN FUND 
L REDE asta Sores g the Week e aloe Friday Evening.) 










































































AmstriaR ..cceccoccece t French......- -44p.C ct gif. 
Belgian . | Mexican .. ee 19% 
DIO. cccccee Peruvian... 754 
Brazilian.. | Portuguese. —_— 
Iuenos Ayres .. } Russian.... —— 
Chilian.. Sardinian 834 
Danish. | Spanish .. eevee 40 
Ditto...... | Ditto New Deferred.. - 24 
Dutch (Ex 644 Diste ( Passive) . ccccccccccececese 7h 
Ditto 945 Turkish ........ - 83 
French .... —_—_ Venezuela. 43 — — 
Su mr RE s. 
Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
tAILWaYs— saNKS— 
Bristol and Exeter oe -— Australasia aeteose cecccece 903 
Caledonian.... 554 to 
Edinburgh and _— Ci 66 
Eastern Counties. 8} Colonial.. — 
Great Northern .. etoes §8} Commercial of London. 08 
Great South. and West. Ireland .. London, ...-0+e000 38 
Great Western ......66. ee p23 London Chartd Buk. of Austr alia 16} 
Hull and Selby ......... 1043 ' London Joint Stock. ....+.5. 344 
Lancashire and Yorks hire ° 77k London and Westminster ..... . — 
Lancaster and Carlisle...... — |! National of Ireland. eececess — 
London, Brighton, & South Cos ast 94 National Provinciz al. 
London and Blackwall. ° ° 6, | Oriental. eereces ° 38 
London and North- Western. 943 Provincial of Ireland ecceceecs ° 
London and South-Western. ' 85} Union of Australia ........se+0. 74q 
aaa . 64 Union of London ...csceeeeesees 30} 
Midland Great Western (Ireland | Mines— 
North British .. os 28} Agua Fria.. eseccceseess — 
Nr 68 Brazilian Imperial . se — 
North © 19 sew (OL vonn aes ey 27 
Oxford, & W olverhampt: on. — | Cobre Copper.... ° 663 
S« ittish Central waagevesie P 1024 
yuth Eustern and Dover. 574 8} 
Bast India Guaranteed. 21 130 ex d, 
Great Western of Canada ...... 243 ) 2h 
Dockxs— General Steam .. . _ 
East and West India... .....+0.-. _ Peel River Land and Mineral , 2k 
London ... —_— j Peninsular and Oriental Steam.. 634 
St. Kather _ Royal Mail Steam... 77 
Victoria 19} | South Australian... ssh ex a. 
BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant tothe Act 7th and sth Victoria,cap. 32, for the week ending 
on Saturday, the 22d day of Dec. 1855. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 
Notes issued ....cceeeceeeees £24,841,595 Government Debt.. ccccees £11,015,100 
| Other Securities .. 3,459,900 
| Gold Coin and Bullion . 10,369,595 
| Silver Bullion.......... eves = 
£24,944,595 £25 844,595 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
re gt Capital ......++++ £14,553,000 Government Securities (inclu- 











Res coocccece 9,219, | ling Dead Weight Annuity 

Public Lx posits 5,344,7 | Other Securities .... . 

Other Deposits e+e 12,281,457 MEGS ccncccocessces 5 

Seven Day and other Bills. “ 851,088 | Gold and Silver Coin..... ‘6121! 50 
175 £36,210,175 












* Including Exchequer, Savings- Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Accts, 
BULLION. re z METALS Per ton. 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard, ar 17 9 Copper, Brit.Cakes.£126 0 0.. 0 0 
New Dollars .. . 0 0 Iron, Welsh Bars.... 8 0 0.. 8 5 0 
Silver in Bars, Standard coon O 5 19 Lead, British Pig. 2510 0..26 0 0 
t) 


-00 0 


Fine Cake Silver Steel, Swedish Keg.. 0 0 0.. 19 0 





GRAIN, Mark Lane, Dec. 28. 
‘ © 



































a & . & 8 ao & 
Wheat,R. O. Oto 0| Rye........ 52to54 Maple.... 45to47 | Oats,Feed.. 25to 26 
Fine ...... O— 0} Barley ..... 37 —39 White ... 544—56 Fine .. 26—28 
White Old. 0— 0] Malting +. 41—4 Blue ..... 54—56 Poland... 28—29 
Fine...... O— 0 | Malt, Ord... 74— 80 Beans, Ticks 44 — 46 Fine .. 29—30 
NeW ...+++ 78—87 Fine ..... 80—82 Harrow .. 52—54! Potato 3 33 
Fine ..... s8— 0 Peas, Hog.. 42—44 Indian Corn 40— 45 Fine 33 — 34 
AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. WEEKLY AVERAGI 
Per Qr Sar > -" of England and Wales For the Week ending Dec. 22. 
Wheat, Sls. Od, | Kye.....+.. 53s. 8d Wheat..... 788. 9d, | Rye ......- Sis. 6d. 
Barley .... 4l 2 Beans . 5h ol Barley ..... 40 4 i Beans - 500 8 
Oats....-. 28 1 PERS ovccece 50 8 GatBcccccee 1 i as. . is ll 
FLOUR. PROVISIONS. 
Town-made ......... -per sack 73s. to 78 Butter—Best Fresh, 17s. Od. per doz. 
BecemGs 2.2000. sccccces 66 — 65 Carlow, 5. 0s. to Si, 12s. per cwt 
Essex and Sutff Ik,on board ship 59 — 62 Bacon, Irish +. per cwt. 56s. to 628. 
Norfolk and St ockton as 56 — 57 Cheese, Cheshir ar o— 0 
American Derby, Pialn eeeeeeee o= © 
Canadian..... Hams, York........ . 0 — O 
sread, Sid to lid. the “fib. loaf. | Eggs, French, per 120, 0s. Od. to Os d. 
BUTCHERS’ MEAT 
Newoate avpv LeaDENHALL.* CATTLE-MARKET.* Heap or Carrie at THE 
4 .d s. d. s. d s. d s. d Carrie-Mank 
Beef... Oto4d 4 $ B8to4d Bto5 O Monday Friday. 
Mutton 3 0—3 8—4 0 40—1410—5 2 Jeasts . 1,150 ...4. 785 
Veal... 3 4—40—4 8 44—5 O0O—5 4 | Sheep. 5,750 ..... 
Pork.. 4 4—4 8—5 0 .... 4 2—4 6—5 O Calves.. i ° 
Lamb... 0 O0—0 O—O O v o—0 0 Pigs... 150 ...00 
S “To sink the ‘fal, per 8 Ib 
WOOL. 
Kent Pockets 60s.to 95s Down Tegs...-++. -perlb. Hi¢. to 1544 
Choice ditto........ ee 6 —1 Wethers scacce ED —il4 
ee eee TE Leicester Fleeces... .1,5 — 0 
Farnham ditto .........+. +. o— ¢ Combing .......++05 ses -. 10 — 133 


HAY AND STRAW Per Load of 36 Trusses 
CUMBERLAN SMITHFIELD. 





Hay, Good.........+. 120s. to 128s « 118s. to 120s to 120s, 
Inferior......-. 80 — 114 3s — 95 — 9% 
NOW ..scrccerse 84 — 100 o=— @ - 6 

Clover. .cccscccsees 120 — 130 - 130 — 135 — 135 

Wheat Straw. 30 — 34. 2 = 28 — 3 








OLLS, GREASE, COALS. ' 





GROCERIES 











Rape Oil .....++0. ree £218 © Tea, Souchong, fine, per Ib. Is. 2d. to 2s. 6d, 
Refined . eon 3 1 0 Congou, fine cocccce lh O —3 6 
Linseed Oil . ( Pekoe, tlowery 6 —3 6 


Linseed Oil Cake 
Petersburg Y 

Town Tallow 

Coals, Hetton 


TOCS cscvevess 


° 1 
e+e per 1000 16 0 @e In Bond—Duty ls. 6d. per Ib. 

- 68s. Od. to 73s. 3d ffee, fine (in bond) cwt. 70s. Od. to 90s. 0d, 
67s. 8d. to Os. Od Geet Ordélanry « . 528. Od. — 53s. Od, 
soeee 208, Od Sugar, Muscovado, per cwt. s. Bhd. 

seve 188, Od, to 208. Ode 







Os. Od. | West India Molasses 





een at mm 


mete ny 
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(THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT | BY COMMAND OF THE POSTMASTER-GENERATI : poral ARTILLERY AND ROYAL 
GARDEN. TOTICE TO THE PUBLIC,| 4A ENGINEERS 
aauane tun the Cheteimnas Demnvanee, Mp. 5-H, Susees 1 INSTRUCTIONS to all POSTMASTERS. The Examinations for Appointments to PROVISIONAL 
Immense success of the Great Pantomime of THE whey ong COMMISSIONS in the ROYAL ARTILLERY, will com. 
THE CLOTH OF GOLD. Triumph of the real Clowr I , : menee en Stn ne Shot . gee , a 
2. MAGIC AND MYSTERY in its new arr ating NEWSPAPERS and other PRINTED PAPERS for France | ™¢™¢e on M net oa ponte dah te as ae 
and Foreign Countries vid France ate ae apr 


2 ATTRACTIVE THAN EVER se hers tn m ments must be between the ages of 20 and 22 years; and 











Z 





r ist, and during the week, the Pe nance will com- nera ¢, December 1955 those appointed will be placed under the Director of Artillery 
mence with MAGIC and MYSTERY, by Prof ssor Anderson, In accordance with the provisions of a new Postal Conven- | Studies, at Woolwich 
the Great Wizard of the North, as recently given by him at tion with France, the entire postage, British and French, At the same time there will be Examinations for Appoint 


the Royal Lyceum Theatre, 112 con-ecutive representations, 


5 chargeable upon newspapers and other printed pod age | ments to the PRACTICAL CLASS 
and before an aggregate audience of 300,309 persons To 


the ROYAL MILI 
in the United Kingdom a sed to France or Algeri 


of 
r rARY ACADEMY, at Woolwich, the ¢ ~~~ eneaian for which 
ye 






















































conclude with the Grand, National, Historical, and Chivalric when they are conveyed by the French Mediterranean Pac ki 5, | must be between the ages of 18 an ) 
Pantomime, which has been so long in preparation, and on to any of the placesin Turkey, Syria, and Egypt, at whic n | The appointments in both these Classes wi il be determined 
the production of which so large an expense has been in France maintains post-< es, 1 ,ont Ist Januar t, by the result of a « mnpetitive Examination 
curred, of YE BELLE ALLIANCE, or HARLEQUIN GOOD- | and thenceforward, be paid in ance, and no further charge D tz 
HUMOUR AND YE FIFLDE OF THE CLOTHE OF | of any kind will be levied upon their delivery | " mnapereapenne 
GOLDE, being a LEGEND OF THE MEETING OF THE | Under the new arrangement many kinds of books and other Monday, 21st January.—No Candidate will be eligible for 
MONARCHS. Scene 1. The Caverns of the Gnome Britan- | printed matter, which have rto been li ble to the letter | Examination who does not exhibit a reasonable profi- 
nicus in Subterraneanussia. Britannicus, Nr. John Neville. | rate of postage, will be forwar a greatly reduced charge ciency in Dr twing: namely—Elementary Geometrical 
Scene 2. The Land's End, Cornwall, with the Car of the | and as the charges on ne : ther peri al litera- ; Drawing, including t Ane of Drawing Instruments, and 
Dragons. Good-Humour, Miss Harriet Gordon. Diorama— | ture levied on delivery nee have, in most instances, | either Machinery, Architectural, Engineering, or Land- 
No. 1. The Emperor Napoleon's Arrival in London, and his | been much greater thar t now to be paid in advance, a scape Drawing 
enthusiastic Reception. Diorama—No. 2. Queen Victoria's | considerable reduction of postage will be made in their case | The Subjects of the Examination will be— 
Visit to Napoleon's Tomb, in the Hotel des Invalides at Paris. | also | 22d, Pune Weds sday, 23d —Marnenatics— 
* And o'er that shrine the last remembrance quench | ‘The following table shows the charge which be paid | ind Mixed, to which will be tted 3500 marks, of 
= “yo cutee the Eng ish a 1 the jeg ee ene hereafter on the pri 1 papers ve referred t | which one-third will be given to pre lems : 
Scene 3. The Deck of the “ Great Harry,” 4-decker, 128 guns For a PACKET of sRITISH NEWSPAPERS duly regis Thursday, 24th—Language, Literature, Geography, and His- 
the first English Man-of-war The vessel lying slongside tered at the Ge 1 Post for transmission abroad— | t Ancient Rome, 1000 marks y : 
the Quay at Dover. with the Embarkation of Henry the Not exceedir 2.1 | Pride ith—Language, Literature, Geography, and History 
Eighth. Henry the Eighth, Mr. Harry Pearson ; Pretty Pop | \ oa 
“- enry the Eight! \ eneen 5 Sate I Above 4 ozs. and t | of Ancient Greece, 750 marks 
a per eee Sloman ; t 1e Queen of J ngland, Mr. Jones ; Above 4} 1b. and r ex y, 26th—Language, Literature, Geography, and His- 
—— of the Bedcha iber to the English Queen, Above 11b. an ex ry of France, 1000 marks 
ag: teal Pag mb P ansy, Cardinal Me se | Above 1} Ib. and r 2g Monday, 28th—Language, Literature, Geography, and History 
rs Si Jasper mbiande A the » 1 750 
Harry Mr. D. Stewar . No.3 Voyage fro For a PACKET of PRINTED PAPERS other than British of Germany, 750 marks 
tena 423 ee bes te Newspapers duly re ‘ t the General Post-office Phe Examination in French and German will be both 
o France, with a Storm at Se Scene ie 6° = os a rit » 
of the Chateau of Fr ncis t. between Guisnes | for transmission abr 7 D sey perk ethene 
denne Francis I. Mr Ww Shald Le Sir ‘d Pr Not exceedir ozs Te 1th—English Language and Literature, Composition, 
onnes ancis ilders; Le Sire dé um . . | , and Geography, 1250 marks 
Mr. H. Carles. Scene 5 Field of the Cloth of Gold, in Above 4 ozs. and not exceeding } Ib. ¢ oth—I aiaenesn acai try, Heat 
troducing a Grand Pas siere, by Miss Emma Horne and Above 4 Ib. and not exceeding 1 Ib. 1s tricit " 1 aoe Ma . - 1000 ‘ aes 
Corps de Ballet. Scene ¢ rand Corridor in the Chateau, Above | Ib. and not exceedir tb. Is. Gd e Shek x. seen teen aul ar 
haiiinetie tine Wedmantmae ed tha thanatinatbene ten ten Above 14 Ib. and 1 xeceding 2 Ibs. 2s r rs —- ATCRAL Scrences—Mineralogy and Geology, 
mandy Lasses, Six Feet Two Inches in their Clogs. Scene 7 And so on, adding t u the case may - n = > 
) . « Fag ; da ebruar st—Mors anc olitics Sciences, 100 
The Outside of Blondette'’s Farm. Blondette, Miss Emma | be, for each addition u er Nae — ee See ree ee 
Horne; Coquelicot, Mr. C. Brown, Scene 8. The Abode of The same rates f pe g advance upon The Examination in Mathematics will precede that in the 
=e —— ~~ in the Ge mn n Groves of Gand erase, by oe apers str other f vue I ad sea = a other subjects, and the number of Candidates will be reduced 
Mr. iam Beverley ve Fairy Queen, Miss 1orne sowing countries and places ence for WHICA | to two-thirds of the total numbers by the result of this Ex- 
General Transformation—Harlequin, Mr. C. Brown; Panta- | is forwarded, asa rule, thi den, Bavaria, | amination : 
loon, W. A. Barnes (the “ ansatlantic Pantomimist) ; Colum Greece, Lucca, Majc 1, M Papal States, es 


Each Candidate may select from the other subjects of Ex- 











































bine, Miss Emma Horr wn, the Great Flexmore The Par » Placentia Switzerland 
> i } ° r* 4 amination, those in which he desires to be examined, but no 
Apotheosis of Ye hI I I I “Al LIANCE Designed by M , Tripoli 1 mbardy, and ” 4 
Ld lad ts « ite oe to J Ss gu ‘ a 
Guerin,) England and France—M yurners at one Altar, Victors temburg or untry, and wren ee rye: Mat tes pene “pee ““ xth 
on one Throne The Coronation with the Coronals of Valour 8} lly directed to be f ded vid I ¢ of the eaal poe aos of marks tle ito that cal lect. #s 
by the Genius of Victory. Morning Performance, Janvany On this class of printed papers the rate paid in this country xaminers will be app inted by the Secretary of State 
5th, at2 o'clock. Evening, doors open at Half-past 6,Com- | will cover the whole charge, either to the extreme frontier of | for thi War Department é ; 
mence at7. The Box-oftice is now open, under the direction France or to the port of disembarkation if they are conveyed 
of Mr. O’Rettiey Private Boxes, (which may also be taken | from France by one of the French Mediterranean Packets } _ Every ( andidate must transmit to the War Department, 
at the principal Libraries,) 3/. 3s., 22 lf. Is., and 12s Upon ly te addressed to the Ionian Islan pecia Pall Mall, by 10th January— . lefault 
Grand Balcony, 4s Upper Boxes, 2s. 6d.; Amphitheatre ! ted ‘ if ,” and upon newspapers for Ist. An extract from the Re sister af bis Raptiom sof in defaw 
Stalls, ; Pit, 2s.; Gallery, Is Malta directed ‘ French Packet vidi Mar- of that, a certificate of age verific y offi avi 
| the same rates of tag ist also be } in advance; | 24. A certificate of good moral character, signed by a Clergy- 
_ . — aso” “ 1a *arish ¢ he persuasion to which he be- 
“ . te apers other than ! spapers, addressed to the | man of the Parish or of t F 
Re* AL OLYMP IC cE; H EA TRE. ; but print " cpa ae rngiftee phen ye sect geaptine comm aoa longs, and by the Tutor or Head of the School or College 
L lessee, Mr. Aur 7 oe ~ oe . Thes ~a vin ow ~ for it which has received his education, for at least two 
M a = aor wine = Satie a shes ane years; or such ver proof « 1 moral character as 
ous 
. > > Pp ms he satisfactory to the S f State 
After which a New Fai Extravaganza by J, R. Planché, llowing is a list of the place 1 Turkey, Syria, and 3d. A statemen: ofthe subjects o tination, as far as the 
Esq. entitled t _ ich France maintains t-office , bove regulations leave a selection to the Candidate, in 
The DISCREET age oe THREE ; Jaffa, Beyrout, Tr , Latakia, Alexan- | which he may desire to be examined 
sutnsteeh thes Rina avon, He ) a i | dretta, Mersina, Khodes, Smyrna, Mytelene, Dardanelles, Each Candidate will be inspected by Military Surgeons, in 
cipa yara st sors obdson, -_ ’ | nd Cor nti ord to ascertai ne is free ult ot defects ¢ 
vers, White, H. Cooper, Clifton, Coney, Franks, Misses Mas tet atari Ny , tt eee sls asd “aaa wel pes me fr fr ~ any t lily lefects or 
kell, Maynere Marston, St hens, Ternan, and Julia St rat a . 1 - > . set ; : SS at CESENRSS CO SRTEES Wel Se SUAS 
ell, Maynord — = mean, an, ates mentioned at s I l ilitary duties 
George. Commence at half-past Seven e _ | from the date of publ n Each Candidate, previous to the Examination, must lodge 
YENTON S 350 PHOTOGR A PHS, may be forwarded at t Messrs. Cox and Co. Army Agents, Craig's Court, Cha 
‘ ov Five 
4 fee + papers. Ifany printed per, ng Cross, towards the expense of the Examination, whose 
| takeu in the Crimea, umter B. 1e Patronage of her _— in the same packet wit “one m cipt must be produced ¢ mth first d ay of Examination 
jesty, and with the sanct ander-in-chief will be chargeabl he higher of t CHARLES HAWKER 
Exhibition of Mr FENTON'S PHOTOGRAPHS is A Under the term “ Pr r rs War Department, Pall Mall, December 19, 1855 
tothe NEW WATER-COLOUK GALLERY, 53, Pall Mall, works, other than regis news 
next to the British Institution Daily, from 10 to 5, and in bool , sheets of music, t ) SS 0 FAST 
the Evening, from 7 to 10. Admission, One Shilling announcements, and notices of every kind, whether printed, y 12 MILNER’: HOLDFAST AN ‘D 
. ~ FIRE-RESISTING SAFES, (non-conducting and 


R. GORD( )N CUMMING has the So ep ae te — t be «t tly ot ; v urizing,) with all the improvements, under their Quadru- 


re yserved— . oe 
honour to announce that TWO NEW PICTURES will 1. Every packet | P atents of 1840-'51-’54 and 1855, including their Gun- 





ut a cover, 















' be added to his AFRICAN ENTERTAINMENT, on the 26th. | cover open n powder-Exest Soild Lack end Dest, (without Watch no Sai 
The subjects will be, Ist, The Hunter's Troop of Sixteen 2. There must be no en ept newspapers or | {5 Secure The Strongest, Best, and Cheapest Safeguards 
Horses attacked by Five Lions, painted by Harrison Weir ; other printed papers extant 
2d,a View of the River Limpopo, with large Herd of Hippo 3. There must be Ww marks upon th MILNER’'S PHCENIX (212°) SAFE WORKS, LIVER- 
potami, by Richard Leitch 2, Piccadilly. Children half newspapers or 1 papers t the name and | POOL, the most complete and extensive in the world. Show- 
price in the Reserved Seats and Stalls | address of the to whom rooms, 6 and 8, Lord Street, Liverpool. London Dépét, 474 





inything upon the cover but suc Moorgate Street, City Circulars free by post 








5 wr =n 7h - 
4 r NHE LION-SLAY ER AT HOM k, 2, the printed title of papers,a 1 v,) , , spa > ‘Libra 
Piccadilly —Mr. GORDON CUMMING DESCKIRES and address of the publisher or ver ( AS CHANDELIERS and BRACKETS. 
every nizht, except Saturday, at 8, what he saw and did in If any of the above gulat s be dis MN —The increased and increasing use of gas in private 
South Africa. Morning Entertainments every Saturday at wh postage be not 5 ete advance, the houses has induced WILLIAM 8. BURTON to collect from 
3 o’Clock The Pictures are painted by Messrs. Richard be detained, or forwarded charged as unj the various manufacturers all that is new and chok in 








Leitch, Harrison Weir, George Thomas, Wolf, Charles Haghe, Newspapers addre N ter r Brackets, Pendants, and Chandeliers, adapted to offices, 
and Phillips The Music conduc i by Mr. J. Colson.—Ad Indies, and intend ntint losed mails by way of passages, and dwelling-rooms, as well as tO have some de- 
mittance, Is., 2s., and 3s The Collection on view during the | Marseilles, will continue lia to the existin z regulations, | signed expressly for him; these are ON SHOW over his SIX 
day from 11 to 6, 1s.—Children half-price in the Reserved { ‘cluding the present rates of | | TEEN LARGE ROOMS, and present, for novelty, variety, 
Seats and Stalls. a R OWL AND HILL, Secretary and purity of taste, an unequalled assortment. They are 





marked in plain figures, at prices proportionate with those 


TNIVERSITY OF LONDON.| JMPERIAL LIFE INSU RANCE COM | wash tore weoted o> ee oe een hee ae 








Notice is hereby given, that the following CLASSICAL | PANY. 1, Old Broad Str on wood ved a a a Sn 
SUBJECTS have been selected for Examination in this Uni- | Inst t 182 ; a . se " hi STITT LD 
versity in the year 1857, viz William R. R man | T# E PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR 
Yor the Matriculation Examination Henry Davidson, SILVER.—The real NICKEL SILVER, introduce 





Xenophon—Agesilaus The 
Livy—-look XXI 

For the Examination for the Degree of Bachelor of Arts 
Sophocles—Philouctetes 
Cicero—Pro Cluentio, and the Somnium Scipi 


| 
“ be found twenty yearsago by WILLIAM 8S BURTON, when PLATED 
t the same time quite ade- by the Patent Process of Messrs. Elkington and Co, is beyond 

omparison the very best article next tosterling silver that 
1 be employed as such, ver usefully or ornamentally, as 


Scale of Premiums 
ofa very moderate chara 
quate to the risk incurred 

Four-fifths or 80 per cent of the Profits are assigned to 



































rr es eve " id be applied to in« no possib st stinguish yn al sil 
By order of the Senate, Kh. W. ROTHMAN aoe “onto “y Eapany ene” - may ppm A wee no possible test can it be distingui aoe ron ver 
Burlington House, December 20, 1855 Registrar. | duction and ultimate extin of Premiums. | Fiddle Brunswick King's 
) One-third of the Premit Insurances up- |} Pattern. Pattern. Pattern, 
L ONDON AND WESTMINSTER | wena. toe the Gadint , may remain as a debt upon ’ ’ 8 
: BANK the Policy, to be paid off at convenience the Directors Tea Spoons, per dozen .... is ° BB ccccee 
Notice is hereby given, that the ANNUAL GENERAL will lend sums of und upwards, on the security of Policies Dessert Forks - ccoce SO coccee @ cccce 46 
: MEETING of this Company will be held, at the Bank in effected with this Company for the whole term of life, when Dessert Spoons ,, coves BO sescee 42 os a5 
- Lothbury, on Wepnespay the 16th day of Janvany Next, at they have acquired an adequate valu | Table Forks 4 soo GE coccoe @& 
i One o'Clock precisely, to declare @ Dividend and to elect Srccrity.—Those who effect Insurances th this Com Table Spoons = . . 40 58 -- 66 
: three Directors in the room of William Ha Esq. Joseph r . tec y its Subscribed Capital of 7 ol. of | Tea ar flee s 18 wait - andlestich x ‘at propor 
, , ‘ . 1 l I al f7 j r } ‘ 1 « ‘ c . it candlesticks, 4 i yrs . 
{ Eedaile, Esq. and John Stewart, Esq. who retire by rotation } . is invested, from the risk incurred by mem- tionate prices. All kinds of replating doue by the patent 
but being eligible for reelection, offer themselves accordingly } bers of Mutual Socicties. process 
eae Beard, : | The satisfactory financial con the Company, ex- CHEMICALLY PURE NICKEL, NOT PLATED. 
| J. GILBART, General Mana | clusive of the Subscribed and I tal, will be seen Table Spoons and Forks iddl Thread. Kin 
| Lothbury, Nov. 28, 1855 | by the folluwing statement— full size, per dozen....... 128 B00 000 
The Transfer Books of the Company will be Closed from | At the ck f the last Fir 1Y t De rt ditt » ditto .: > J 
‘ : . , 4 ae cn Min : d close « re last Financial Year the ese . ae > 
: 31st December to 21st January, t prepare for the Dividend. Sums Assured, including Bonus added, Dee Wie cccceseces al 
A wad bl » sar . . " 50 won 
GEN TLEMEN calling on or sending ee eee eee as teoseteezewenaeeses ©aseneee AMPS of ail SOR TS and P. \ T TE RN S. 
€ cw 1 una more t n ** ) UK 
their orders to MESSRS. NICOLL, of REGENT Ané the Annual Income f om the same 4=—WILLIAM §. BURTON invites attention to hi 
STREET and CORN HILL, will find each article sold by them | source, to.. .. ; ; 109 son's SHOW of LAMPS. It embraces ths Moderateur, 
marked in plain figures, by the 1id of which, and the ready I ss “he : poner te “Pe os “ f Seek Darens aeseemans af See Sees Sean pent Sa 
money system, many thousands have, for several years past, | neurances, without partic aa ation in Profits, may be ¢ pd, Solar, Camphine, Palmer's Magnum, and other lamps 





fected at reduced rates MUEL INGALL, Ac 


experienced the advantages of excellence combined with true for candles ; and comprises an assortment which, considered 

















z economy pwr . , either as to extent, price, or pattern, is perfectly unrivalled. 
: For the sale of the patented and other garments there are EW LABEL.—In consequence of the | Pure Colza Vil, 5s. 6d. per gallon 
é accredited Agents *. the chief towns of Great Britain and the . great variety of Counterfeit Labels of A. ROWLAND | Palmer's Candles, 9d. 9}¢. and Od: per Ib 
‘olonies.—114, 116, 18, 120, Rerent Street, an d2 » Cornhill, and SONS* MACASSAR OIL, now in circulation, Messrs | Patent Camphine, 3s. lod r galion 
—-- + —— = ———_——- Perkins, Bacon, and Co. at great cost, and by a peculiar pro | The alterations and additions t "these very extensive pre- 
IK GENTLEN cess of their own, have succeeded in producing from steel | mises, (already by far the largest in Europe,) which have oc- 
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MESSRS. NICOL L —- the BEST | a New LABEL, which cannot be forged. It is composed | cupied the whole year, are now nearly completed; they are 


TALENT and MATERIALS to be met with in Eng- of a section of anengine-turned circle, repeated one hundrec | of such a character that the entire of EIGHT HOLl ape 
laud, France, and Germany and thirty times—and forms an original lace-work ground, | now devoted to the display of the most magnificent stock of 
ALLIE!) SLEEVE CAPE, Waterproof, yet evaporable upon which is e aved,in white letters, “ Under the Patron GENERAL HOUSE IRONMONGERY, (including Cutlery, 
ONE GUINEA. age of the Courts of Europe,” with an embossed profile of her Nickel Silver, Plated and Japann:d Wares, lron and Brass 
NICOLL'S well-known PALETOT, TWO GUINEA Majesty “The Queen,” lately specially taken for the purpose Bedsteads, and Bedding,) arranged in Sixteen Large Show 
a S GUINEA TROUSERS, and HALF GU INE A and which surmounts the words (also in white letters) “* Row Rooms, so as to afford to parties furnishing facilities im the 
lands’ Macassar Oil, for the Growth, Restoration, — for selection of goods that cannot be hoped for elsewhere. 
ESTIMATES given for Military Uniforms, Youths’ Cloth- beautifying the Human Hair,” with the Signe ure of the Pro Catalogues, with Engravings, sent (per post, free 
ing, and Servants’ Liveries prietors in Red Ink, “ A. Rowtanp and Sox Sold at 20, 39, OXFORD STREET; 1, Ia, 2, and 3, NEWMAN 
114, 116, 118, 120, Regent Strect, and 22, Cornhill. Hatton Garden, London, and by Chemists and Perfumers STREET ; and 4,5, and 6, P ERRY’s PLACE 
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i} UDIE'S “SE LECT LIBR: ARY. 


Secretaries and Librarians of the London 
Institutions, Club-houses,and Book Societies, 
informed that all the 
weekly parcels for perusal, 
which may be 
Mvore, 510 and 511, New Oxford Street. 


Vl0Lets.—H. BREIDEN BACH, 


on special terms, 





fection several 
WOOD VIOLET It has a lasting odour, 
the handkerchief. Violet Pomade, 
Violet Sachet Powder, 
same flower equally fragrant.—157, 
Redmayne's. 
HE BEST and CHEAPE 
England are to be obtained of PHILLIPS 
Merchants, 8, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY 
This is a good time to buy TEA; when Parliament me 
it is almost certain we shall have an in 
the expenses of the war 
STRONG CONGOU TEAS—2s. 8d. 
A general Price Curreut is publishe 
ing all the advantages 
by post on application 
_SUGARS are supp 














and Co. Te 


» 28. 10d., 38., 38. 2d 








ed at market pr 3 


idame, nay it Js 
STE R BOSCOP ES IN 


ont 70 6 


"TiliGoany. 


s. 6d 10,000 lovely Scenes and Laugh 


4 G and Os sent anywhere in England STI 
REOSCOP 1¢ COMP ANY, 315, Oxford Street, 20 Doors West 
of Regent Stre« 





T eeeeche at ox suty.”"—Daily Ne 
** Little short of 
‘ Ever new and ent 
“Pompeii as it is 

* Finest we ever saw 
The Largest and Cheapest Selection in Europe 
Invaluable for Christmas Festivities.—Very 


Choice Woods for Presents, & 





T HE SPECT 


SUPPLEMENTS, 





ATO] 


At the commencement of Tur 
8, the size of the journal was 16 pages; the pric 

Rinepence. It was atime of few events and 
citement ; and the neutral character of current p 
tics was reflected in the very title « 
per, which implied r ! 
looking-on. The smooth of public af 
ruffled in the f year by the Catholic 
pation contest, and agitated still more in 1830, 
32 storms which preceded and accom] 
the passing of the Reform Bill. The Spe 
deem it a part of good citizen hip to remain neutral it 
those civil wars, but applied itself to aid the 
thought right, according to its 


SPEcT FaTOR, in 








surtace 















tended field of obser and commentarv r 
space became necessary; the journal wae en arged from 
the original 16 pages to 24 pages, and the price was 
raised from ninepence to a shilling In 1836, whe 
the newspaper stamp-duty was lowered from fourper 


y 
toa penny, the price of The Spectator was reduced t 














ninepence. In July last, when the penny stamp ce ased 
to be yin pul sory, xcept for free transmission Bye. 
post,) an unstamped impression was prepare¢ | 
eightpe ne while the stamped es, possessing € 
privilege of free transmission n by 
post, remained fixed at the old I 
reason why no further reduct " ‘ 
intended now, was intimated in icat Ju 
23, 1855.* 

Unwieldy bulk in a newspaper is an inconvenience t 
the reader. By the pains bestowed on th 
and condensation of materials, THe Sree us 
generally found its present size ficient for a reflex 
of the week; but when an lary in st in 
public events, or a pressure seme 3, h 
required an occasional increase of space, gratuit 
Supplements have been added, to avoid th 


or curtailment of essential de ° 
spond more closely with the i ret t 
some demands of a fixed character, it is now proposed 
to publish a Supplement regulatly on th irst Satur- 
day of each month, for the temporary 
superabundance, but not to intermediate 
Supplements should circumstances require them. The 
series will commence on Saturday the Sth January 
1856. To those who have had an opportunity of con- 
sulting the Supplements issued by The Spectator in 
times past, it is unnecessary to say that the Monraty 
SvupPLeMENTS will not be stuffed with inferior matter, 
but composed of the best materials the Editor can com- 
mand. 











* From the Spectator, June 23, 1855 
“Since the Newspaper Stamp question took a practical 
shape, we have received some friendly anc flattering sugges 
tions to consider, on this occasion, whether a reduction of 
the price of the Spectator would not be for our interest, as 


tending to enlarge the circulation and influence (one of the 
suggesters was pleased to say ‘the salutary influence’) of the 
paper. The subject had not escaped our attention ; but there 
are Obstacles which our wellwishers had overlooked As re- 


gards ‘ influence,’ that is in a great 
number of copies circulated, arising chiefly from the asses 
of readers among whom the paper circulates. Asmall redac- 
tion of price would hardly increase our circulation by a score 
of copies ; it would be an unimportant gain to each subscriber 
of the class that purchase the Spectator; and even the 
smallest practical reduction—say a halfpenny on each copy— 
would cause a serious loss of income to the proprietor. 

“ Avery large .umerical circulation of the Spectator is 
highly improbable. This Journal is not, and never has been, 
the organ of a political party ; on the contrary, it has had o 
casion to oppose ull parties in turn, and that at times when 
men least brvok opposition. Nor is it the cue of the Spec- 
tator to lend itself to private ‘ interests,’ personal or corporat 
One of the surest cards in this country for those who are 
willing to play it is cant—that is, exaggcrated sentiments 
expressed iu stereotyped phrases ; and of these, the cant of 
Liberalism, the caut of religious Sectarianism, and the cant 
of Philanthropy, are profitable to the professors, but they 
lie out of our line 

* Readers who will hear to have their opinions sometimes 
opposed, their eagerness held in ha}itual check, their exag- 
geration of the importance of some temporary aim reduced to 
just dimensions, and their objects, according to their own 
ideas, possibly thwarted. are far less numerous than those of 
the contrary temper; they will be drawn from the ¢lite of 
mutually opposite parties; and the journalist who add 
them—r rding truth befure all things, and striving to ex 
hibit the truth with dispassionate fairness—incurs the con- 
stant risk of offending numbers. Yet the Spectator, in its 
career of seven-and-twenty years, has found or created a 
public sufficient to affurd the undertaking an encouraging if 
not a very gainful support. That support will probably be 
continued in spite of the rage for novelty and ‘ cheapness.’’ 


degree independent of the 
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Literary 
are respectfully 
principal New Works are forwarded in 
particulars of 
obtained on application.—Cuartes Epwarc 


Dis- 
tiller of Flowers to the Queen, has now in great per 
EXTRACTS of that favourite flower the 
and will not stain 
Cold Cream of Violets, 
and several toilet preparations of the 
New Bond Street, facing 


ST TEAS in 


rease of duty to mect 


levery month, contain- 
of the London markets, and is sent free 


Just published, Fourth Edition, 


| ERTINCHAMP’S 


price 6s. 


NATIONAL 


FRENCH GRAMMAR; with a Manual of Com- 


mercial Terms. 
London: Watttaker and Co. 
CAPT - MAYNE REID'S NEW BOOK FOR BOYs. 
ow ready, fcap. 7s. cloth, 


| BU SH BOYS; 
Adventures of a Cape Farmer and his Family it 
the Wild Karoos of Southern Africa. By Captair 
Mayne Re, Author of ** The Boy Hunters, 
Young Voyageurs,” &c. With Twelve Il 
Davip Bocre, Fleet Street. 

THE BOOK OF BE FOR 

Now ready, ina handsome b 


Plates, 42s. 
‘~~ COURT AL BUM; 
Beauty for 1856. A Seri 
the Young Female Nobility; Beautifully 
from Drawings by the best Artists; with Bi grapl 
and Historical Memoirs. 
JAVID Bocve, Fleet Street. 
LANDSCAPE ANNUAL for 1856 

Now ready, with 20 Steel Engra gs by Birket Foster, 


Tue RHINE: i 


richly bound, 21s. 
Fost 


lustrations. 


1856. 


AUTY 

















its Picturesque Scenery 
i ns. Illustrated by Brrxe1 
eNRY MAYHEW. 
JOM. «i enmium, 
haracter.”— Eramine 

E, Fleet Street. 
B wap ometiely vaR dg ge g 
Now ready ing, 8 
(jOLDsM t's TRAVELLER. 

I rated with numerous exquis 
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Davip Bo 
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t Street. 
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FOR 1856. 
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Edited by 
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Bar l ~ ® 
Bail Smith, Frank E. 
Sme and numerous 
beauti uted under the 

supe 
——THE BEST PRESENT FOR A BOY. ~ 
THE 1! ‘BOY? S OWN BOOK. A com- 
Y . : sc aviversions— Athle- 





tic, S i ind R “ul and Youth 
New Edit mm, eatly € ary 1 imerous addi- 
tior ra l th Als 





THE LITTLE BOY'S OWN BOOK; 


a Se ( I k ( 











Sports suited to Lit iB » 3 s. Gd 
Davip Bocve, Fleet Street 
NEW EDITION, INCLUDING THE GOLDEN 
LEGEND 
ONG crown Sv t n 8. 
Dy NGPELLOW’S POEMS Illustrated 
iw One Hundred S ow Ban av $ 
Wood from Designs by Birket 1 ster, Jane E. Hay. 
and Ibert. 
is t only Iilust I ontaining 
I G I 
Also, 
LONGFELLOW’S POETICAL WORKS New 
Edition, inclu g th Ss Hiawatha l only 
nplete ed shed. W Plates, feap. ¢ 


Dav Boat k, Fleet Street 
AMUSEMENT FOR CHRISTMAS PART 
YOUND GAMES for all PART 





» AC sction of the greatest variety o 

Amuset for the Fireside or Pic-nic. Games of 
Action, Games of Memory, Games requiring the Exer- 
cise of Fancy, Intelliger and Imagination, Catch 


Second 


DES. 


Forfeits, 


HARA 
New Edition, 5s. 
BON-BON for 
consisting of Christmas 
Representation. By Roserr B, 


Directions for Crying 





Games, 
Ed 


3. ACTI 
By the oan MAYHEW. 
3. A CRACKER 
CHRISTMAS PARTIES; 
Pieces for Private 
Broven. 3s. 6d. 
4. PARLOUR MAGIC, 
revised and enlarged, with the 
Tricks from the Performances of 
bin, &c. 4s. 6d. cloth 
Davip Boovr, Fleet Street 


New Edition, 
addition of several 
Messrs. Houdin, Ro- 





Enlarged, pr ice 6d. 


‘By a Poet of the 


Just published, Second Ex 
post tree 
NTI-MAUD. 
4 People. 
A very clever parody.” 
“* A parody the author seems 
he begins in a mocking tone, but indignation gets the 
better of him, and in good vigorous verse he gives us 
the other side of the picture - Morning Chronicle. 
** An earnest protest against the popular war-mania,.” 
Guardian. 
‘ Written partly in opposition to the war, and emir 
in ridicule of the Laureate’s late production, * Maud 
. « « The verse is smart and clever.” — Spectator. 
London: Booru, 307, Regent Street. 


~~ ELEGANT LITERARY PRESENT. 
In small 4to. — 25s. handsomely bound in cloth ; 
30s, stamped morocco or 38s. in morocco by Hayday. 


N LLLUS STRATE LD EDITION of the 


lition, 





Empire. 
to have intended it, for 


4 Rev. WILLIAM ADAMS'S SACRED ALLE- 
GORIES; containing the Shadow of the Cross, the 
Distant Hills, the Old Man’s Home, and the King’s 


Messengers. With numerous Engravings on Wood 
from Original Designs by C. W. Cope, R.A. J. C. 
Horsley, A.R.A. Samuel Palmer, Birket Foster, and 
George E, Hicks. 
Rivinctons, Waterloo vy we. 
Of whom may be ha 

The Collected Edition of the SAC RED ALLEGO- 
RIES, (with Memoir and Portrait of the Author,) price 
9s.; or any of the separate Editions, as usual. 


or the History and 
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-; With Coloured 


or Book of 
»s of Charming Portraits of 
Engraved 
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tn E POST OFFICE LONDON 
DIRECTORY FOR 1856. 
Most gratifying Revie ws of the huge volume hare ap- 
peared in all the leading Metr: ypolitan Journals, of 
here quote od. 4 
** In short, this work contains all that can reasona- 
bly be required in a Directory, and much more, proba- 
bly, than was ever found in one before. It may be safel 
referred to for information upon everything connec tel 
with the metropolis and th 1e elements which constitute 
| its wealth and importance. Times, Dec. 8, 1855. 

** It is indeed a triumph of energy, enterprise, and 
combined talents of many orders, to which, upon reflec- 
tion, every one will be ready to assign the merit it 
deserves.’ —Morning Advertiser, Nov. 12, 1855 

** There has beencompetition, but it has passed away 
for it has been too carefully and sedulousls 
prompt in its intelligence, in its plan, 

us in its classification, to admit of successful 
Morning Herald, Nov. 12, 1855. 


indispensable necessity, not only in t 


which only tv 


t . . 
Now publishing, in 2600 pages, imperial 8vo. price 36s, 
ry short extracts can be 
| 
| 












too simple 





too judick 





v. 
! “AB 





Morning Chronic 


















*The absence of competition does not appear to have 
led the publishers to bestow less care upon the prepa- 
ration of the work.’’—V/ ig Post, Nov. 30, 1855. 

* In a metropolis so vast as London a correct guide 
is invaluable, and this book, dealing not only with the 
commercial classes, but with all the residents in Lon- 
don, supplies a daily need.” — Daily News, Dec. 17, 1855. 

* The and the n accurate of all our popus 
lar compi A 5 

rhe extent and tion contained 
n tl volume h v, never been 
equalled 1 pub ( , Nov. 15 

rhis annual w i, and, on the 
present m ariv having 
in this vear driv 5 1e field. 
Even they who, ! I oly, ace 
knowledge the just von by decid 
excellence.’’—Sta 


‘Its fame is too we 
be what it 
comprehensiveness too immense, 
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oo thoroug! 


o admit of 


professes 
























consequer t loss to the Ss} lat wh 
would blind , . 
Even as ! ch can 

compare wit of aristocracy 
and comme dispute that 
th - . 1 Stat 
Ga 16, 18 

66 vi 1ass i infor- 
m if : 

San it dow 

pat l ned 
of tl variety would he have 
said to tl Post vy of 1856.’ with it 
pregnant i al l NW 
Messenger, Nov. 17, 

**Ifany one would really und in what con- 
sists the strength of Lor this work.”’ 

Britan 

“The « ction before sh 

used t even after t collec- 
tion of the m for the next year, and t work 


being in type, the sale would be ins iffic ent to 











mcre expense of printing. The ‘ Post Office Direc- 
y sn in the field, but w re glad to see 
that the exe is of the proprietors are undiminished.” 
( t J , Nov. 17, 1855 
yme a work of nationa t 
we could not afford t r 7 
rvation applies to our ‘ Post Off 
ae 1855 
e tield t 
1 in the 
from t 
17, 1855 
1 ig its d as the ¢ r reasing 
area of the va metropolis increases.’ j it 
** A work of similar character, though by no1 


rrectness of ange ment ind deta 


meral exi 


equal in c¢ 
after an ep! 















to its projectors, been a l It 

to us bevond question th ex 

peculiar a work will never epay the expr 

paring two such publications, which, if irate, must 
be counterparts of each other.””—Mi Journal 
Nov. 17, 1855. 

** Extent, variety, and accuracy of information, so 
far as we have had occasion to test it, the onl 
feature of the book.’’— Spectator, Nov. 1 ) 

** This wo rful volume is a proof that the work 
organisation and administration can be pe rmed by 
Englishmen with such admirable completeness as t 





amount to perfection itself. Kelly’s Directory w 
lways unrivalled.’’—Zra, Nov. 18, 1855 
‘It is certainly one of the literary phenomena ot 


the age.”’ 

* It enjoys a deserved reputation never ach 
any work of its class.’’— Weekly Times, Nov 

*“It is one of the marvels of the present age. 
Observer, Nov. 19, 1855. 

** There is no bi ‘ter guide to the contents of London 
than the Directory. Nonconformist, Nov. 21, 1855 

* The rival Directory has given up a battle in whic! 
victory was scarcely to be won. But what of t 
future of this wonderful book? As it lies on its side it 
stands already some two hands high, and to spread 0 
the map implies the covering of an ordinary t ible 
Examiner, Nov. 24, 1855. 

** Since last year, a fruitless attempt to establish 
second ‘ London Directory’ has been wisely abandor 
There is no room for a rival work of this magnitud 

Literary G _— 24, 1855. 

“Its daily and hour! utility alone is su ient 
recommend it.”’— Weekly Dispatch, Nov. 25, 1855. 

** We have tested the lateness of the period up t 
which it has been corrected, by referring tv changes 
within our own knowledge, and we are boun! 
that in every case we have found that the Direct 
has recorded the change, although some of them have 


Sunday Times, Nov. 18, 1855 


ved by 
8. 1855. 

















been of very recent occurrence.”’ Leader, Dec. 1, 18 
** The accuracy, fulness, clear and careful printing, 
are beyond al! praise.’’-—- Economist, Dec. 8, 185. 


** The 
failed. The 
impossible, one.””— Press, Dee. 
Ketty and Co., 19, 20, and 21, Old Boswell Court 

and all Booksellers. 





npt to establish a rival Directo 
undertaking was a hopeless, almest an 
8, 1855. 
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a for the Use of Schools 
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School, Second Edition, « 


By the same Author, in fe 
MANUAL of CIVII 1 AW, 
London: Loneman, Brown, Green 
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a0 ay Tok An's GIFTS, BY WILLIAM WITH EIGHT ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE AUTHOR. 
go Cambridge: MACMILLAN and Co. London: BELL and DALDY, 186, Fleet Street. 

VISITS TO REMARKABLE PLACES Svo. 21s. | ; : : ith 
Ditto, Second Seris Sv 21s Gay 1s pucuence 1 numerous Illust 
THE RURAL LIFE OF ENGLAND Svo. 2ls. | : aa . , 
T } s co : ,;0OK cap. &y << . 4 4 «, 
ome SOS yep nn ga "| LIVE () | 3 R nN Is ii ih N E R A L S 
prea erent le arr tence DISTINGUISHED DURING THE GREAT PENINSULAR WAR. 
This day is published, vo. cloth, (uniform with the | By J. W. ¢ OLE, H.P. 21st I usiliers. 

ng a. s and Professor Butler’s other Works,) | Also, this day, in $8vo. Its, THE THIRD AND CONCLUDING VOLUME OI! 

Os. Gd. 
GERMONS, DOCTRINAL and PRAC- LAMARTINE'S 

TICAL. By 4 Win BuTLer, r * re, ayn al hy NY mW al ) MHDQ 
Deter woe eioraame te | MEMOIRS OF CELEBRATED CHARACTERS 
€ blin. Se 1 Series. dited from t 
Author's Mss 8 — arg a, a D. Including MILTON, BOSSUET, MADAME DE SEVIGNE, 
bridge. | - ; its WILLIAM TELL, Xe. 

mtn my ye - London: But and London: RICHARD BENTLEY, Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty 
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Writing— Plain, Ci Hand oO 
in 15 prepared Copy- 8 ( 
First Book of Drawing. New and ich Im- 
proved Edition . l 0 
Second Book of Drawing 1 0 
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Just published, No. V. 
7) DINBURGH NEW PHILOSOPHT. | 
CAL JOURNAL. New Series. 
* C. Buack. London: Loxomayx & Co. | 


vol. ; 
HE PRINCIPLES S of PS SYCHTOLOGY. 


By Hersert Spencer, Author of *‘ Social Statics.” | 
London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, and Lone ANS. 


Will be delivered on epee y Illustrated with 2 Maps, 
at all the Booksellers and Circulating Libraries, 


[Af lon SEBASTOPOL. 
Cuarman and Hatt, Piccadilly. 
ew days, 8vo. 
UNISHMENT. NOT EDUCATION: | 
a Tract on Tickets-of-Leave and Licences. By | 
C. B. Appertey, M.P. | 


Edinburgh : 


8yvo. price l6s. ¢ 





London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 











On the Ist of January, price 2d. Monthly, 


HE MISSION FIELD. A Monthly | 
Record of the Proceedings of the Society for the | 
Propagation of the Gospel at Home and Abroad. | 
London : Brut and Davpy, 186, Fleet Street. 





On the Ist January 1856, will be published, beautifully 
printed in small 8vo. bound in cloth, lettered, 6s. 


ORQUATO TASSO; a Drama, from | 
the German of Goethe; and other Poems, Trans- | 
lated and Original. By M. A. H 





Green, and LonoMAns. 








12s. 6d. 


London: Loneman, Brown x, 
Just publishe d, post. 8vo. 0. cloth, pow 
] IGESTION and its DERANGE- 
MENTS. By T. K. Cuampers, M.D. Physician to | 
St. Mary’s Hospital, and Lecturer on Medicine at St. 
Mary’s Medical School. | 
London: Joux Cuvreuttt, New Burlington Street. 


NEW SERIAL WORK BY MR. CHARLES 
DICKENS. 
This day published, to be completed in Twenty 
Monthiy Parts, price One Shilling each, Part 11. of 
a Se ae DORRIT.| 
By Cuaries Dickens. 
With Ilustrations by Hastor K. Browne. 
=naere ry and Evans, » il, Bouverie Street. 


his day ‘publis shed, | No. I. price ls. of } 

r HE POPU LAR HISTORY OF ENG- 
LAND. An Illustrated History of Society and 
Government from the Earliest Period to Our Own 
Times. By Cnartes Kyicutr. The Popular History 
of England will be be: autifully printed in medium 8vo. 
illustrated with about 1000 Wand-1 aud 
will be divided into 36 Monthly Parts. 
London: Brapsury and Evans, 11, 


On the 5th of Janu: ary — publis shed, No. I. pr price 6d. 


the 

YCLOP_AEDIA of BIOGRAPHY; be- 
J) ing the Commencement of the Third Division of 
the “English Cyclopedia,” conducted by Cuarves 
Kyicut. The publication will continue in Weekly 
Numbers and Monthly Parts, and the Division will be 

complete in 4 Vols. early in 1857. 

Brappury and Evans, 11, Bor uverie Street. 


This day is published, Part X. price 6s. of the 
ERNS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND 
IRELAND, Nature-Printed, (life size,) contain- 
ing 3 folio plates, represented by Nature-Printing: 
together with Description of the Indigenous Species 
and Varieties. By THomas Moorr, F.L.S. A Port- 
folio, price 7s. 6d. has been specially prepared for this 
splendid work, which will be completed in about 16 
Monthly Parts. 
3RADBURY ¥ and Ev ANS, 














Vngrovies-<, 


Bouverie Street. 














Street. 


ll, Bouverie rie 


ust publis hed, 
7. BR ITISH ALMANACK, price 1s. 
MHE ALMANACK wi COMPANION 
in cloth, price 4s. 

** The British Almanack and Companion, as still con- | 
ducted by Mr. C. Knight, contains the pith and mar- 
row of ari annual register, and is yet more than that— 
for business purposes it is a wonderful epitome of in- | 
formation. In its way it is, in fact, beyond question, 
the chief of almanacks.” — Evaminer, Dec. 8, 1855. 

“ The most bulky, and the best of the almanacks, is | 
the British. With its Companion it contains a mass of 
necessary information, set forth plainly and readably.” 
—Atheneum, Dec. 1, 1855. 

Ksicut and Co, - 90, Fleet Street; 


Books FOR PRE SENTS 


| 
bes WANDERER in ARABIA. By | 
G. T. Lowru, Esq. 2 vols. with Illustrations, 21s. 

“ An exct ‘lent book, pervaded by a healthy enthu- | 
siasm, novel and varied in its incidents, picturesque in 
its descriptions, and running over with human in- 
terest.” — Sua. 

“‘ Mr. Lowth has shown himself in these volumes to be 
an intelligent traveller, a keen observer of nature, and 
an accomplished artist. The general reader will find | 
an his descriptions of his wanderings in Arabia, and 
imong the most interesting nonuments of old Christ- 
ian la: great deal that cannot fail to interest and 
amuse ‘him, Post. 

IFE of JEANNE 

4 QUEEN of NAVARRE. By Miss Freer, Au- 
thor of ** The Life of Marguerite D’ Angouléme,’ i 
vols. with Portrait, 21s. 

“ Miss Freer bas done wisely to follow up her life of 
Marguerite D’Angouléme with a life of Marguerite’s | 
celebrated daughter, Jeanne, Queen of Navarre. The 
latter was, in truth, a remarkable woman, and towers 
above all her contemporaries, Elizabeth of England not 
excepted. Miss Freer has been in the present volumes 
singularly successful.”— Herald, 

HE OLD COURT SUBURB. 
Leicn Hunt, Esq. Second Edition. 2 vols. 
“A delightful book.”-—Ezaminer. 
Hurst and Brackert, Publishers, 
Henuy Coisury, 





and all Booksellers. 


D’ALBRET, 
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By 


21s. 


Successors to 
13, Great Marlborough Street. 








| and taste, faultless and 


‘oma M. 
3s. 


pg CRIPTION 12s. z E . 


his day is published, ) price 


4 ‘HE. JOURNAL of ‘XGR ICULTURE, 
and the TRANSACTIONS of the HIGHLAND 
| and AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY of SCOTLAND. 


Published Quarterly. 
This Numbeg contains the Society’s Report to the 
3oard of Trade on the Agricultural Statistics of Scot- 


| land for 1855. 


nburgh h & Lond London. 


for 


Ww ILLIAM Bi ACKWOOD and Sons, Edi 


IL my LACKWOOD’S “MAG AZINE, | 


Janvary 1856. No. CCCCLXXXIII. Price 
2s. 6d. CONTENTS: 
The Gold Screw, and its Consequences. 
The New Peace Party—A Dialogu 
A Military Adventure in the Pyrenees. Part I. 


Lancashire Strikes. 
The Inns of Court, and the Bar of England, 
Wet Days at Bryn Cefn. 
Drinking and Smoking. 
On the State of the British Army. 
WILLIAM Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh & L ondon. 


aaa MAGAZINE, for JANUARY 
1856, price 2s. 6d. ConTAINS: 


| Friendsin Council Abroad. | Six Months in India, 
Part II. Part I 
Prescott’s Philip the Se- | Kate Coventry, an Auto- 
cond. biography. Le s~- by 
Familiar Epistles from Ire- | the Author f * Digby 
land, from Terence Grand.’ bast I. 
Flynn, Esq. to Dennis | Professor Bor and the 


Science of Life. 

Last August in the Baltic. 
Second and Concluding 
Part. 

| Scotch University Reform. 
Joun W. PARKER and Sox, We st $ Stré and. 


Moriarty, Esq. Barris- | 
ter-at-law, Londén. | 
Browning’s Men and Wo- 

j 


men, 


London: 





UBLIN UNIVE RSITY MAG AZINE 


for JANUARY, price 2s. 6d. CONTAINS: 





D 





l. Balancing the Books. A Tale of New Year's 
Eve 

2. The Seem atic Writers of Ireland—No. X. 

3. Love in Curl-Papers. A Tale. 

4. A Trio of American Sailor Authors. 

5. Missing Chapters of Irish History. No. II. 

6. Leaves from the Portuguese Olive. No. VI. 

7. Food—Drinks—Drugs. 

8. Longfellow’s Song of Hiawatha. 


. Memoir of Marshal Clarke, Governor of Vienna 
and Berlin, 
The Twilight Musings of an Old Man. 
ll. Not $ upon Ne 2W Be voks. 
sa 


Rit: itunes 13 


otreet; and Bua ACKETT, 13, 
Street, London; and allB 0k ellers. 


YOLBURN’S NEW MONTHL Y ~MA- A- 
J) GAZINE, Edited by W. Harnison Arxsworrn, 





10. 


r Dacavule 
M irlborough 


uu, & 
Gre it 





Esq. 
Contents for Janvary. No. CCCCXXI. 
The Peninsula of Taman, 
The Alchemist’s Daughter. By Mrs. Bushby. 
Samuel Butler. 
Amateur Lecturers. By E. P. Rowsell. 


The Ladies’ College. By Alfred A. Watts. 
I'he Fisheries on the West Coast of Ireland. 
Wine and Winter. By Cyrus s Re dding. 

The Last of the Arctic V 


oyages. 


Stoke Dotterell; or the Liverpool Apprentice. 

Memoirs of James Montgomery. By sir Nathaniel. 
The Ok | Gre nadier’s Story. By G. W. Thornbury, 
All Souls’ Eve. By the Author of ‘The Unholy 


Wish. 
Gustave Planche. > 
Coffeehouses and their Clubs in pe Eighteenth 

Century. By Alexander Andrews. 
Mademoiselle de la F ayette. By Flore 
Cuapman and Hatt, 193, Picea lilly ; : sold ty all 

Booksellers and Newsme n. 


By Sir Nathani 





AT OSBORNE. 
for JANUARY 


THE ROYAL PICTURES 
THE ART-JOURNAL, 





1856, price 2s. 6d. Contains: “* L’Allegro,” from 
the Picture by W. E. Frost, A. R.A—** Bay of Naples,” 
after W. Callow—and Gibson's Bas-relief of ‘* Cupid 


and Psyche,” in the n of the Queen. 








The principal mtents are; ‘* Artists’ 
Marks,” by F. I airh iolt —** Devonshire Marbles,” 
by R. Hunt, F.R.S.—‘*A Few Words on Beauty ”"— 
**A Soirée at the Pavilion at B ighton "—The Art-Pub- 











lications of M. M. G a. British Artists: No. 

ll. Sir A. W. Calcott, R.A.” illus strate ed * Suggestions 

- Subject to the Student in Art *The Country of 

Cuyp,” by F. W airh« ~ iliustrat ated “The Archi- 
tectural E hibition, &e 

Now ready, price 1/. Ils. ® Gd. cloth gilt, the Volume 

| for 1855, being the first of the Series containing the 


Queen’s Pictures. 








Virtue and Co. § Paternost Row, London; 
and all Boe »ksellers. 
THE NEY NOVELS. 
Now ready at ali the Libraries. 


GRAY. 
1 vol. 
nagh has sur; 
to her ‘ Nathalie’ a 
as th ] 
and 


By Miss Kavanacu. 

10s. 6d. 

ssed herself in this tale. 

| * Madeline,’ clever 
are. The story of Rachel Gray is 

affecting, written with judg zment 

mature,”’— Observer 


| eaamae 


** Miss Kava 
We prefer ic 
and attractive 
most pathetic 





ILLIESLEAF: the concluding Pas- 


4 sages in the Life of Mrs. Margaret Maitland, 3 
vols, 
] AURA eS A’ F. 2 vols. 
d 2ls 


1 be E HOUSE OF ELMORE. A Fa- 
mily History. 3 vols 
* This story will be read with unflagging interest. 
The characters are powerfully drawn.” — Literary 
Gazette. 
A splendid production.” —Jvhn Bull. 
** Astory told with a great deal of power.”—Zzami- 
ner. 
** It will enjoy a wide popularity.” 
Hvrst and Biacketr, Publishers, Successors to 
Henny Cotsurn, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 


— Observer. 














UARTERLY REVIEW; 

No. CXCV. — ADVERTISEMENTS for the 

forthcoming Number must be forwarded to the Pub- 

lisher by the 5th, and BILLS for insertion by the 7th 
JaNvARY.—JouN Mvuagray, Albemarle Street. 


i BURGH REVIEW, No. CCIX.— 
4 ADVERTISEMENTS and BILLS intended for 
insertion are requested to be forwarded to the 
lishers on or before Tuurspay, Janvarny 3, 1856. 
London: Lone MAN and Co, 39, Paternoster Row. 
TEW QU ARTERLY REVIEW, for 
i JANUARY, price 2s, 6d. will contain an ILLUS- 
TRATED REVIEW of all the CHRISTMAS BOOKS, 
in addition to the usual Digest of Current Literature. 
London: fuom AS Boswor TH, 215 5, Regent Street. 


= the Ist of J anuary 1856 will be published, “No. I. of 


HE MONTHLY REVIEW OF LI- 
TERATURE, SCIENCE, and ART. 


Pub- 











Joun Mircuewy, Publisher to her Majesty, 33, Old 
Bond Street. 
ISTMINSTER REVIEW. New 


W*: 


No. XVII. Janvary 1856, 
ConTENTs : 

1. German Wit: Heinrich Heine. 

The Limited Liability Act of 1855. 

History of the House of Savoy. 

Russia and the Allies. 

Military Education for Officers. 

Athenian Comedy. 

. Lions and Lion-Hunting. 

Contemporary Literature : 


Series. Price 63. 


Theology and Phi- 


losophy—} 2. Politics and Education—} 3. 
Science 4. History, Biography, Voyages 
and Travels—} 5. Belles Lettres 


Joun Cuarman, 8, King William Sreet, 


Strand 
TATIONAL REVIEW, price 5s. 


III. will be published January Ist. 


London : 


No. 


a 
CoNTENTS : 
1. Edward Gibbon. 
2. The Spanish Conquest in America. 
3. The Life and Writings of Dr. Thomas Young. 
4. Atheism 
5. The State of France. 
6. Pheenicia. 
7. W. M. Thackeray, Artist and Moralist. 
8. Foreign Policy and the Next Campaign. 
9. Books of the Quarter. 
Rozsert THrosap, 26, Paternoster Row, London. 
B RTTISH OTARTERLY REVIEW. 
} No. XLV. price 6s. will be published January 1. 


CONTENTS: 
1. Prescott’s Philip II. 
Thunder-storms— Arago. 
3. Mormonism—Whence came it 2J; 


BT 4. Songs of the Dramatists. 
5. Intluence of Romani-m and Protestantism. 
6. Men and Women, by Robert Browning. 
7. Theology—the New Oxford Movement. 
8. The War—its Ethics and Object. 
9. Our Epilogue on Affairs and Books, 
London: Jackson and Watrorp, 18, St. Paul’s 
Churchyard ; and SimrKin, MARSHALL, and Co, 8ta- 


tioner’s Hall ¢ 
B ENTLEY’S 
Price 2s. 6 


‘ONTENTS for we 
wh it we are all Abo 


Present Aspect of 


purl. 


MISCELLAN NY. 


. COXXIX, 


A fairs in Relation to the War. 

The Spendthrift. By W. Harrison Ainsworth, Esq. 

Browning’s “ Men and Women.” 

How we Went to See the Militia Reviewed. 

The Dockyard Warrants. A Tale of the 
By Dudley Costello, 

Damascus and its Neighbourhood. 

The Man in the White Hat. A Sketch from Rail- 
way Life. By a Season-Ticket. 

Falschoods and Kealities of the War. 


Times. 


Adventures of Benjamin Bobbin the Bagman. 
By Crawford Wilson. 

How I Grew into an Old Maid. 

The Old and the New Year. By Mrs. Bushby. 


Lewes’s Life and Works of Goethe. By Monks- 


hood. 
London: Ric HARD BE NTI 


MN\HE 
i] will ConTatn : 


Bagot’s Youth, by James Hannay. 
Lord Chestertield. 
The Mad Painter, 
Rochester. 
Ghosts by Advertisement, by Shirley Brooks. 
. cks and Halfpence. 
uthbert Bede. 
Et ow Shaking, by W. 
Three Sisters, by W. A. 
The Noctes. 
Madly in Love, 
Reviews. 
Cambridge 


» New Burlington n Street. 
W MA AG. AZINE. 
IDL E R, for JANUARY 








price 6d, 


by J. C. Jeaffreson. 


B. Jerrold. 


by E. F. Blanchard, 


Essays. 


Life of Goethe, &c. Ke. 

Summary of the Month. 

Obituar 

Londen: Rosert Harvwicke, 26, Duke Street, 

Pice adilly. 
“Will be. ready Dec. 3lst. 

\ ARY HOWITT’S ILLUSTRATED 
i LIBRARY for the YOUNG. Parts XII. and 
XIII, together, price ls. Dogs and a Peep into the 
Insect World. The Publishers of this extremely in- 


teresting work have thought it desirable that the per- 
fect book should be in the hands of the numerous sub- 
scribers by the end of the present year; therefore the 
“= one luding parts will be published together. 

Vol. II, jus st publis shed, price,in handsome boards, 53.3 
cloth, gilt edzes, 5s. 6d.; with coloured Plates, 7s. 6d. 
London : Ww. Kent and Co 0. 5) and 52, 52, Pate rnoster Row. 


London Print 
County of Mid 





a vy Josern CLiarron, of 320, Strand, in the 
dlcosex, Printer, at the office of Juseru Crat- 
rane Coyrt, in the Parish of St. Dunstan's in 
the City of London ; and Published by the 
Arron, at 9, Wellington Street, in the 


the , in 
af ;resaid Josern Cr 


Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, 
43, 20th Decemeen 1655. 
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